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iG is our proud boast that we have in our 

showrooms pieces of excellent, and as 
good as new, secondhand furniture to suit 
all tastes. A visit to these showrooms, 
which cover an area of 800,000 sq. ft., will 
be well worth while, and 
the time spent will not be 
wasted; you will not be 
pressed to buy — if you 
should make a _ purchase, 
easy terms can be arranged 
if you wish. 


We hold the largest stock in 
London of new and secondhand 
Billiard and Billiard dining tables; 
all sizes at bargain prices and on 
deferred terms. 


262-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N.7. 


Phone: North 4007 (4 lines). ’Bus, Tram or Piccadilly Tube to 
the door. Hours: 9 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. Thurs. close at 1 p.m. 
Sats. 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 
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The Letters of Queen Victoria 


A Selection from Her Majesty’s Correspondence and Journal, 
1886-1901. Published by authority of His Majesty the King. 


Edited by GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE. First Volume (1886- 
1890) of the Third and Final Series. With Photogravures. 255. net. 


‘Mr. Buckle has made Queen 
Victoria live and speak before us. 
Queen Victoria’s life in the years 
covered by this new instalment is, 
in a sense, the climax of her reign.’ 
—The Times. 

‘This period is charged with 
momentous happenings. These 
Letters of Queen Victoria have a 
value outside their political and | 
historical significance. They have 
an absorbing human interest.’-— 
Morning Post. 

“Among the most fascinating letters 
ever given to the world. Mr. Lafowdie, Lit 
Buckle’s editing is masterly.’— HLM. Queen 
Evening Standard. 

‘This is history at its truest. We have here the real Queen 
Victoria. ’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘It is a very great woman and ruler that Mr. Buckle, its excellent 
editor, exposes to us in this volume of her correspondence.’ 
—The Week-end Review. 


s Characters and Observations 


An Eighteenth- Century 

With a Foreword by LORD ‘“GORELL. 10s. 6d. net. 
“One of the most important pieces of literary treasure trove 
since Pepys.’—London Mercury. 

‘Was this 18th-century MS. written by Pope or by a friend of 

his? This is the question which is fascinating the literary 

world and puzzling the experts. Will the experts find here 

yal s affectionate, wise and bitter heart talking to itself ? ’— 
Server. 
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The World, The House ana tne Bar 


By the Rt. Hon. SIR ELLIS 

HUME-WILLIAMS, B+. P.C., 

K.B.E., K.C. Wlustrated. 125. net. 
‘Love, marriage, divorce, and 
the complexities of human pas- 
sion are discussed from an angle 
new to most people and with 
the weight which only a famous 
lawyer can give to their prob- 
lems... . Will challenge the 
attention of men and women the 
world over. He tells of many 
other things of interest in a long 
and useful life embracing politics 
and law.’—Daily Mail. 


nay Wrightson 
Rr. Hon. Sir HUME-WILLIAMs. 


Some Personal Experiences 
By SIR BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I., Author of ‘ Studies 
of Indian Life and Sentiment,’ etc. Illustrated. 125. net. 
‘ The book is specially interesting at the present moment in view 
of the Indian situation, but it would be readable at any time as 
the work of a philosopher in the art of life under many circum- 
stances.’—Sunday Times. 


Studies in 18th Century 


Diplomacy 
1740-1748. By SIR RICHARD LODGE, LL.D., formerly 


Professor of History, Edinburgh University. 125. net. 
C. R. L. F., the well-known Oxford historian, says : ‘ It is amaz- 
ingly good and clear and the only thing of its kind in English.’ 
‘ A valuable series of studies on a very much neglected period of 
our diplomatic history. —The Times. 


The Greek Army in Asia Minor in 1921. 
ByH.R.H.PRINCEANDREW 
OF GREECE. Illustra- 
tions. 155. net. 


“ He gives a clear and concise 

account of the 1921 campaign, |” 
begun in highest hopes like a © 
new Crusade to free Asia 
Minor from the domination 
of the Turk, and ending in \ 
utter failure. His story has a 
good deal more than military 
’—Foreign Aff H.R.H. Prince ANDREW OF GREECE. 
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Mary of Scotland, 1561-1568. 


By GRANT R. FRANCIS, F.S.A., 

Author of ‘ Scotland’s Royal Line,’ 

etc. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
The author deals with the few but 
memorable years of Mary’s tragic 
life spent in Scotland. Mr. Francis 
is whole-hearted in his defence of 
the unhappy queen and severe in 
his flagellation of her persecutors. 
While retaining the judgment of 
the trained historian, he has a keen 
eye for the romantic, and gives a 
remarkable word picture of Mary a 
and her contemporaries. HeRALDIC ACHIEVEMENTS oF Marv 


A Woman of the Tudor Age 


By LADY CECILIE GOFF. Illustrated. 185. net. 
From the letters of Katherine Willoughby, who, at the age of 
fourteen, became the fourth wife of the famous Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk. 
‘Lady Cecilie Goff must have devoted untold patience and 
time to her story. An enthralling addition to historic litera- 
ture.’ —Sunday Referee. 


Roosevelt : His Mind in Action. 


By LEWIS EINSTEIN. Illustrated. 105. 6d. net. 
In writing this study of a famous personality the author sie had 
the advantage of having been personally associated with Roose- 
velt, Of particular interest is a hitherto unpublished letter to 
the author in which Roosevelt criticizes the various peace plans 
put forward at the end of the War, and outlines his own ideas 
. of a court of arbitration to which the United States should adhere. 


Captain Cook: 
150 years after 


By SIR JOSEPH CARRUTHERS, 
K.C.M.G. Illustrated. 75. 6d. net. 


‘Sir Joseph Carruthers’ book is 
the long overdue exoneration of 
the world’s greatest navigator. The 
charm of his style, always absolutely 
simple and unsensational, brings 
home surprisingly the romance of 
Cook’s quest and the pathos of his 
death.’—New Statesman. 


CAPTAIN Cook. 
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King Edward 
VII and his 
Court’ 


Some Reminiscences. 
By SIR LIONEL CUST, K.C.V.O. 
Second Impression. With Illustrations. 
125. net. 
‘Sir Lionel Cust had unique oppor- 
tunities of seeing “ his sovereign in 
his shirt sleeves, a garb that any 


man may stand revealed in.” Few 

portraits of King Edward have 

shown so many sides of his charac- Marthe Plats Soreice Ce. 
ter as this one.’—Morning Post. Six Lronex Cust. 


Of Immortality ana otner Thoughts 


By the RT. HON. LORD WRENBURY, P.C. 35. 6d. net. 
The first ‘thought’ in this book deals with the question of 
Personal Immortality. Then follow thoughts ‘ Of Divinity’ ; 
on Individuality ; whether Intelligence is universal through- 
out nature; whether Motion is the one reality in the universe ; 
and various other subjects. 


Journal of a Somerset Rector 


John Skinner, A.M., Antiquary, 1772-1839. 

Edited by HOWARD COOMBS and ARTHUR N. BAX. 

Illustrated. 155. net. 
John Skinner, of Trinity College, Oxford, and for 39 years 
rector of Camerton, was in his day a well-known antiquary and 
parson. The present volume has been compiled from his diaries 
to show the mode of life, occupations, recreations, joys and 
troubles of a country clergyman’s existence 100 years ago. 


Marlborough 


The Portrait of a Conqueror. 


By DONALD BARR CHIDSEY, 

Author of ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie.’ 
Illustrated. 155. net. 
‘ Mr. Chidsey has made a fine narra- 
tive. History under his hand be- 
comes a flesh and blood drama, and 
if he handles it freely he also does so 
faithfully. His campaigns, excel- 
lently described, have the excite- 
ment of all good military narrative.’ 
—Evening Standard. 


Tue Duke OF MARLBOROUGH. 
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The Story of Princess Elizabeth 


Told with the sanction of her Parents by ANNE RING, formerly 

attached to H.R.H. the Duchess of York's Household. With 32 

Photogravures. 25. Gd. net. 
May she not be called the Empire’s Sweetheart, that lovable, 
unspoiled daughter of the Duke of York and his beautiful 
Duchess? Almost from her first hour the little Princess 
Elizabeth has lived a public life. Its pages not only record 
the simple happiness of a royal home life, but establish the 
beginnings of a personality that some day will be historic. 


FOUR VOLUMES BY E. THORNTON COOK, 


Royal Elizabeths 


The Romance of Five Princesses. 
1464-1840, 
Cheap Edition. Illustrated. 35. 6d. net. 


‘A charming little book.’—The 
Illustrated London News. 


Royal Marys 


Princess Mary and her Predecessors. 


Illustrated. 95. net. 
‘ Careful accounts, pleasantly diver- 
sified with anecdotes.’—The Times. Coon. 


Her Majesty 


The Romance of the Queens of England, 1066-1910. 
Cheap Edition. Ilustrated. 105. 6d. net. 


Their Majesties of Scotland 


Cheap Edition. Illustrated. 105. 6d. net. 


Three Volumes by 
VISCOUNT MERSEY, C.M.G., C.B.E. (Hon. Clive Bigham). 


The Prime Ministers of Britain 


1721-1921. With a Supplementary Chapter to1924. Wéith Portraits. 
Cheap Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘A perfect treasure house of good things.’—Spectasor. 


The Chief Ministers of England 


920—1720. With Portraits. Cheap Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘A book it would be difficult to over-praise.’—Swnday Times. 


The Kings of England, 1066—1901 


With 37 Illustrations. Second Edition. 215. net. 
“His portrait sketches are interesting and sincere.’—Daily 
Telegraph. 
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Behind the Scenes in many Wars 


By  Lieut.-General SIR GEORGE 
MacMUNN, K.C.B., D.S.O., Author 
of ‘A Freelance in Kashmir. Illus- 
trated. 155. net. 


‘ An exciting narrative. Of leading 
interest is his account of the evacua- 
tion of Gallipoli. That masterpiece 
of retreat reads as gloriously as a 
victory. —The Times. 

‘His record is a long and dis- 
tinguished one, delightfully varied 
and never dull. Romantic episodes 
and stirring incidents are recalled 
in an arresting way.’—Morning Post. 


Lt.-Gen. Str GeorGE MacMunn 


Annals of a Chequered Life 


By ARTHUR MONTAGU BROOKFIELD. With a Frontis- 
piece. 155. net. 
‘ Humour is the presiding genius. A vastly entertaining record, 
frank, vivid, and unfailingly good-natured.’—Daily Telegraph. 


Domination 


Some Napoleonic Episodes. 
By MARJORIE JOHNSTON. Illustrated. 125. net. 


‘ Her achievement is not a little remarkable ; for it unquestion- 
ably shows not only literary vigour and a quick appreciation of 
the striking and the picturesque, but also powers of imagination 
and a wide range of reading.’ —The Times. 


The Congreves 


General Sir Walter Congreve, V.C., and his Son, Major William 
Congreve, V.C. 

By Lieut.-Col. L.H. THORNTON, 
C.MG., D.S.O., and PAMELA 
FRASER. Foreword by Field- 
Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, K.G. Illus. 155. net. 


‘The writers of this memoir 
have performed a duty to 
England. A permanent record 
of these two very great English 
gentlemen and soldiers should 
not be lacking in the annals of SE sieywe 
the Empire.’-—The Times. Mayor Concreve, VC. 
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Works by Axel Munthe 
The Story of San re 


With a new Preface. Sixteenth 
Impression. 165. net. 


‘ The most interesting biography 
I have read for years. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell was master- 
fully insistent that I should read 
the book. She said “ There is 
something in this book for 
evetybody.” There is.’— 
ARNOLD BENNETT in The Evening 
Standard. 

‘The revelation of a most rare 
and unusual personality .. . I 
have seldom read anything more 
moving or tender. It has style, ~~ 
wit, humour, great knowledge 

of the world, mixed with that ; AXEL MUNTHE. 
strange simplicity OF mind ‘thar 
often is the attribute of genius.’—R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
in The Observer. 

‘Romantic, realistic and enchanting, a treasure-house of incidents 
and dreams irradiated with humour.’—Dai/y Telegraph. 

‘A most interesting and lovable revelation, enchantingly 
described.’—Punch. 

‘Told with a power and an honesty which makes this a very 
remarkable document.’—The Times. 


Memories and Vagaries 


With a new Preface. Fourth Impression. 65. net. 


‘Readers of “The Story of San Michele” will come across 
several old acquaintances here, all in their same old clothes, for 
they have nothing else to put on their backs... . Even the 
dogs in this book are wagging their tails in token of recog- 
nition.’ —From the Author’s New Preface. 


Red Cross and Iron Cross 
With a new Preface. Eighth Impression. 35. 6d. net. 


“One of the most fearful and poignant indictments of militarism 
that has ever been uttered by word or pen.’ 


“A classic among war books.’—THE LATE Lorp Cromer. 
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The Life of Benjamin Disraeli 


By W. F. MONYPENNY and 
G. E. BUCKLE. Revised by G. E. 
BUCKLE. The Original Six-Volume 
Edition Complete in Two Vols. 16 
Photogravures. 3312 pages. 215. net 
the set. 
Owing to the adoption of very thin 
but durable paper, the original six 
volumes of the standard life have 
been reprinted complete in two 
volumes. Nothing has been omitted 
except certain illustrations. 
‘The House of Murray are to be 
congratulated on their enterprise.’ 
—The Times. BENJAMIN DisRAELt. 


John Franklin’s Bride 


Edited by the HON. MRS. GELL. Illustrated. 155. net. 
‘The love romance of Sir John Franklin, the famous Arctic 
explorer, and Eleanor Anne Porden. These letters are treasure 
trove, and much more interesting than the average “ period ” 
novel.’—Morning Post. 


The Beloved Physician: 


Sir James Mackenzie. 
A Biography by R. MeNAIR WILSON. With Portrait. Cheap 
Edition. 75. 6d. net. 

‘The unique story of a unique career. —New Statesman. 


Sir Joshua’s Nephew 


Being Letters written, 1769-1778, by 
a Young Man to his Sisters. 


Edited by his Great-great-great-Niece, 
SUSAN M. RADCLIFFE.  Iilus- 
trated. 105. Gd. net. 


‘He is so charming a boy that his 
letters would have been well worth 
editing had his well-to-do relations 
been unknown to fame. Exciting 
though it is to have some new 
glimpses of Johnson and of Rey- 
nolds, it is the youngster himself 
who gives the chief interest to a 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. vety charming book.’—The Times. 
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Mysterious Sahara | 


By COUNT BYRON KHUN DE 
PROROK. Illustrated. 215. net. 


‘ This admirably written and richly 
illustrated volume is the record of 
his sojourn in the most mysterious, 
most enticing, and most cruel 
region in the world.’—Sunday Times. 
‘Reads like a tale from the |™ 
“ Arabian Nights.” A fascinating |. 
book. No other writer has drawn 
so clear a picture of the Sahara as | es ee 
the tomb of ancient and mighty DouIMES IN THE REGION OF THE 
civilizations.’—Fie/d. Oates 


A History of South America 


By CHARLES EDMOND AKERS. Third Edition, with 
Additional Chapters bringing the work up to 1930, by L. E. Elliott, 
sometime Special Correspondent to ‘The Times.’ With Maps and 
Illustrations. 215. net. 
This book, originally published in 1904, is re-issued with new 
chapters covering the story of this great continent during the 
last quarter of a century. 


New Imperial Ideals 


By ROBERT STOKES, B.A. Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Lid, P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., D.S.O. Maps. 105. 6d. net. 
A Plea for the Association of the Dominions in the Government 
of the Dependent Empire. ‘In every chapter the author blazes 
in greater or less degree the trail of fresh thought.—From the 
Introduction by Lord Luoyp. 


Imperial Air Routes 


By MAJOR A. E. W. SALT, M.A. Introduction by the late 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Sefton Brancker. With Maps. 6s. net. 
‘A rousing book, which should stimulate the “air sense” in 
British people throughout the Empire. No better corrective 
could be found to the pessimism regarding airships which the 
fate of the R 101 must induce in the faint-hearted.’—The Times. 


Tariff Walls 


A European Crusade. 
By SIR CLIVE MORRISON-BELL, Bt., M.P. Preface by the 
Viscount d’ Abernon. Illustrated. 75. 6d. net. 

“A book of great interest, written clearly and with humour, 
and it tells a warning tale.’"—The Daily Telegraph. 
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Sir Walter: A Four- — pin 
in Biography 


(Scott, Hogg, Lockhart and 
Joanna Baillie.) 

By DONALD CARSWELL. 
Illustrated. 155. net. 


‘Irradiated by keen sense of 
character and lively narrative 
grace, Mr. Carswell writes with 
charm and distinction. At every 
turn his story lights up the 
imagination, and reveals a bril- 
liant mind playing upon sym- 
pathetic material.’—Daily Telk- 
aph. Str WALTER Scort. 


The Arrow of Glenlyon 
The Life of Alastair MacGregor of Glenstrae (16th century) 
By A. A. W. RAMSAY, Ph.D. With Ilustrations. 65. net. 


‘One of the best things of this kind we have ever read.’— 
Morning Post. 

‘Told with an austere but profound sense of its emotional 
significance.’—Manchester Guardian. 


The Road Home: 


A Journey of Exploration. 
By GERTRUDE M. N. RAMSAY. 6s. net. 


‘ The wisdom garnered in these pages is of a kind that does not 
often get into print. Miss Ramsay’s thoughts show us glimpses 
of a philosophy which is fine and individual.’—The Times. 


The Doctor’s Mission 


Reflections, Reminiscences and Revelations of a Medical Man. 


By DR. ERWIN LIEK, Surgeon at Dantzig. Translated with 
an Introduction by J. Ellis Barker. 65. net. 


‘A striking and well-argued demonstration of a very definite 
case. The whole book is very challenging.’—Daily Telegraph. 


The Book of Puka-Puka 


By ROBERT DEAN FRISBIE. Illustrated. 105. 6d. net. 
A living proof that island romance still exists.’-—Morning Post. 
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CONAN DOYLE’S LATEST VOLUME 


The Edge of the 


Unknown 


Second Impression. 75. 6d. net. 


‘Contains much that will interest 
even those who do not accept the 
author’s faith.’—News-Chronicle. 
‘This last book has all the marks 
of his versatility and courage.’— 
Bookman. 

‘Sir Arthur is such a charming 
writer that he intrigues the mind and 
makes even the sceptic interested.’ 
—Sunday Chronicle. 


A. Conan 


Memories and Adventures 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. Cheap Edition. 75. 6d. net. 
‘Its interest is as fresh as ever. It covers a long life of the most 
varied experiences, and the fidelity with which these are des- 
cribed gives many of the chapters real value as a sidelight upon 
the times.’—Observer. 


Modern Sunlight 


By LEONARD V. DODDS. With a Foreword by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. With Illustrations. 75. 6d. net. 


‘The enormous importance of sunlight and plenty of it is 
emphasized by Mr. Leonard V. Dodds in his valuable mono- 
graph.’—Daily Mail. 


Matters that Matter 


By Dame HENRIETTA BARNETT, D.B.E.  Ilustrated. 
75. 6d. net. 


‘ These articles by Dame Henrietta contain a great deal of auto- 
biographical material. It is refreshing to read a book so clear- 
cut, so direct, so free of sentimental or emotional appeal.’— 
The Times. 

“A great record of a great life.’—Sphere. 


Public Assistance 
By GEOFFREY DRAGE. 15s. net. 


‘Contains a multitude of useful facts which illustrate the serious- 
ness of the present policy.’-—The Sunday Times. 
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The Philosophy of the Good Life 


By the RT. REV. CHARLES 
GORE, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Oxford. 105. 6d. net. 
Gifford Lectures, 1929-30. 
“An impressive and challenging 
piece of work; at once strictly 
dependent on critical reasoning and 
sincerely untechnical. A book 
which philosophers can hardly 
ignore.’—Church Times. 
‘Of outstanding merit. The book 
will be, to many minds, even more 
impressive as a Christian apologia 
than “ The Reconstruction of Be- 
Tue Rr. Rev. Cuaries Gore, D.D. lief.”” "—Guardian. 


The Reconstruction of Belief 


Belief in God. Belief in Christ. The Holy Spirit and the Church. 

By RT. REV. CHARLES GORE, D.D. 1024 pages. 75. 6d. net. 
‘ Notwithstanding all criticism it remains that Dr. Gore is 
unquestionably the leading figure in the Church of England 
to-day.’—Church Times. 


The Gospel of St. John 


By thh REV. EDWARD MEARS, M.A. Preface by the Rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Guildford. 75. 6d. net. 
‘For the student at an early stage in his studies this will prove 
an excellent guide. A book which cannot fail to encourage 
the devout and intelligent study of the Gospel.’—The Methodist 
Recorder. 


A Reason for the Faith 


“Offered to the Young Men and Women of England. 


By ERNEST EVANS, B.D., Sub-Warden of the Missionary 
College of St. Augustine, Canterbury. Preface by the Rt. Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 55. net. 
‘We welcome in Mr. Evans a writer with fresh and distinctive 
gifts. It is one of the best books of its class that has come out 
lately.’—Church Times. 


Pleasure and Pain (1780-1818) 
Edited by J. BERNARD BAKER. 35. 6d. net. 


‘ A chatty and amusing little book. These two slight fragments 
of autobiography were well worth rescuing from oblivion.’— 
Illustrated London News. 
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TWO VOLUMES BY 
SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.1., K.C.LE. 


Dawn in India 

105. 6d. net. 
‘ Should be studied by all of us who 
presume to have an opinion on 
India. A masterly book, deep in 
knowledge and in that which is 
better than knowledge.’—F. YEats- 
Brown in the Spectator. 


The Reign of God 


5s. net. 
‘Sir Francis Younghusband, as fear- 
less in the quest of spiritual truth as in 
the exploration of ‘Tibet, has put the 
story of the life of Our Lord in the 
form of a drama.’—Sunday Times. 


The Psalms in Human Life 


By the Rt. Hon. ROWLAND E. PROTHERO (Lord Ernie). 
Pocket Edition on Thin Paper. Cloth 35. 6d. net, Leather 5s. net. 
‘ These paragraphs are as remarkable for their spiritual truth as 
for the beauty of the language in which they are clothed.’—Times. 


A Chain of Prayer across the Ages 
Forty Centuries of Prayer. 2000 B.C.—A.D. 1923. 
By SELINA F. FOX. Pocket Edition on Thin Paper. Cloth 
35. 6d. met, Leather 55. net. 
This fifth and enlarged edition includes additional prayers for 
Armistice Day, the Day of Remembrance, and for guidance in 
industrial problems. It has been arranged for Daily use and 
can be used either for family worship or private devotion. 


My Hopesana Fears forthe Church 


Edited by the VERY REV. H. R. L. 
SHEPPARD, C.H., D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 75. 6d. net. 


‘Mr. Sheppard did the biggest 
thing for Christian unity that he has 
yet achieved when he persuaded 
seventeen of the younger person- 
alities of the English Church to put 
their hopes and fears into one book. 
The writing has the freshness, the 
vigour and the urgency of pro- 
phecy.’—The Guardian. 


Tue Very Rev. H. R. L. SHEPPARD. 
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THREE ADDITIONS TO THE WISDOM OF THE EAST 
SERIES. 


The Sketch Book 
of the Lady Sei 
Shonagon 


Translated from the Japanese by 
NOBUKO KOBAYASHI. With In- 
troduction by L.. Adams Beck. 35. 6d. net. 


‘ Depicts with extraordinary vivid- 
ness the life of a lady-in-waiting to 
the Empress of Japan in the Heian 
period of about the year 1000 A.D. 
She is an artist in words.’—Spectator. 


Nosuko 


The Cloud-Messenger 

An Indian Love Lyric. 

Translated from the Sanscrit of KALIDASA by Charles King, B.A. 

2s. 6d. net. 
‘ Occasionally one discoyers the divine fire lurking in a transla- 
tion, but rarely in a translation which involves exceptional 
scholarship. It is, however, unmistakably in “The Cloud 
Messenger.” ’—New Leader. 


me Buddhist Pilgrim’ s Progress 


From the Shi Yeu Ki of Wu Ch’eng-en. 

By HELEN M. HAYES. 335. 6d. net. 
‘The journey to the Western Paradise,’ written one hundred 
years before Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ is the unique 
possession of the people from China to Japan. It is a drama of 
spiritual evolution, from stone monkey to Buddhahood. 


Pro Fide 


A Text Book of Modern Apologetics for Theological Students, | 
Ministers of Religion, and Others. 


By the REV. CHARLES HARRIS, D.D., Prebendary of Hereford 

Cathedral. 4th Edition, revised and brought up to date. 125. net. 
‘This volume deserves the success it has obtained. Few other 
writers could claim sufficient knowledge and reading to discuss 
adequately such diverse topics as Relativity, Emergent Evolution, 
Freudianism, Christian Science and Behaviourism. ... He 
maintains in their integrity the principal orthodox beliefs of 
Christendom . . . the result gives an impression of immense 
solidity.’-—The Rev. M. C. D’ Arcy, S.J., in the Criterion. 
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The Arts in 
Early England 


By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., 
Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Art 
in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. 
VI, Part I. Completion of the Study 
of the Great Period of the Art of 
Anglian Northumbria. Illustrated. 155. 
net. 


‘The author’s lucid text and his 
many excellent photographs are 
much to be commended.’—Spectasor. 


Tue TassiLo Cup. 


Poems: New and Old 


By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume contains all the poems published by Sir Henry 
Newbolt from 1897, when his fresh, incisive work placed him 
in the forefront of English patriotic poets, to the present day. 


William Wordsworth 


His Life, Works, and Influence. 

By PROFESSOR GEORGE McLEAN HARPER. With Illus- 

trations. New and Cheap Edition, Revised and Reset. 16s. net. 
‘The monument that Mr. Harper raised to Wordsworth 
thirteen years ago is now as complete as he can make it 
. . . both comprehensive and companionable.’—Observer. 


On the Old Road through 
France to Florence 


Reproductions in Colour of 32 
Water-Colours by A. H. HALLAM 
MURRAY. Text by Henry W. 
Nevinson and Montgomery Car- 
michael. Cheap Edition, 125. net. 


“Mr. Hallam Murray’s pictures 
bring sunshine into the pages. 
We see again, through his eyes, 
the lovely places on the Old 
Road. His pictures make us 
long to be off, to linger at Caen, 
Chenonceau, Cahors, Carcas- ~ 
sonne, and Beaucaire. Often hit % 
there is a touch of.true poetry in => 


Dieppe CASTLE. 
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The Thackeray eet 


Written and Illustrated by W. M. ———$_$_____—__—. 

THACKERAY. 35. 6d. net. 
Nearly one hundred years ago, 
a certain Major James Chadwick, 
59th Foot, was living with his wife 
and family at Sherborne, Dorset. 
One day, when young Mr. W. M. 
Thackeray was calling on the family, 
he was ushered in on a scene of 
woe—a small boy sobbing in a 
corner, and was- informed that 
‘Eddy would not learn his alpha- 
bet.2 ‘No wonder,’ said Mr. 


ts a Huxteman, the fox is mvicw 
follows hie busty hallo 
j 


Thackeray, ‘it is such a very dull 
thing to learn.’ He then and there 
composed and illustrated this ‘ entertaining book.’ 

‘A most charming production, full of quaint drawings and 
verses. I envy the lucky child who gets a copy of this fine 
book.’—Sunday Referee. 


Miss Esperance and 
Mr. Wycherly 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. Illustrated Edition. 44 Line and 
one Coloured Illustration by Sybil Tawse. 75. 6d. net. 
‘ A handsome pictorial edition with delicate illustrations in line 
and colour.’—The News-Chronicle. 
‘Full of tenderness, humanity and charm.—Daily Telegraph. 


The Flame of Life 


By LADY WENTWORTH. With Photogravure Frontispiece of 


the Author. 75. 6d. net. 
‘Lady Wentworth is an accomplished sonneteer. Her love 


sonnets are passionate and yet self-contained ; they glow with 
an inward fire of sincerity and strength. *__Daily Telegraph. 


Shakespeare Sonnets 
and Edward de Vere 


By GERALD H. RENDALL, B.D., Litt.D. 125. net. 
‘An admirable piece of critical exposition. His book leads to 
a renewal of intimacy with supreme poetry.’—Morning Post. 


The Teaching of English 


By HERBERT E. PALMER. With an Introductory Note ty 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 45. net. 
‘ Valuable and suggestive. This book holds “ infinite riches in 


a little room.” ’—Observer. 
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Fishing, from the Earliest Times 


By WILLIAM RADCLIFFE. 
Second Revised Edition. With many aa 
Illustrations, 215. net. 
‘The best and most interesting 
work on “Fishing, from the 
Earliest Times ” that has ever been 
published.’—The late Mr. MARSTON 
in The Fishing Gazette. 
Mr. Horace HuTCHINSON writes : 
—‘ There have been a vast number 
of books on fishing before, but 
there has never been one like this, 
either in its scope or achievement. : 4 
It makes good reading withal, for ty 
the writer brings to the saucing of [& 0 eon 
this dish of learning and inquiry Rapcuirre. 
a whimsical humour which gives savour to all.’ 


Letters toa Salmon Fisher’s Son 


By A. H. CHAYTOR. Third (Revised) Edition. Illustrated. 95. net. 
“We are glad to welcome one of the best practical books on 
salmon fishing that has ever been written.’—The Field. 

‘Mr. Chaytor’s knowledge of salmon and salmon fishing is a 
cumulative hereditary possession ; and the book is most useful 
and interesting. —The Times. 


The English Flower Garden 


And Home Grounds of Hardy Trees and Flowers only. 

By WILLIAM ROBINSON. Thirteenth Edition. With many 

Illustrations. 245. net. 
‘The success the work has met with is richly deserved, for no 
better book on the subject of gardening and garden design has 
ever been put before the public.’ —The Field. 


The Vegetable Garden 


Illustrations, Descriptions and Culture of the Garden Vegetables 

of Cold and Temperate Climates. 

By MM. VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX. English Edition by 

WILLLAM ROBINSON. Third Edition. Illustrated. 305. net. 
‘ Altogether the work is one that no vegetable grower should be 
without, and more especially those who grow for market. It 
is the most complete and comprehensive guide to vegetable 
cultivation that we have in the English language.’—The Land 
Agents’ Record. 
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The Voyage of 


the ‘Discovery’ 


By CAPTAIN R. F. SCOTT, R.N., 
C.V.O. Popular Edition, with a 
Preface by Dr. Nansen, G.C.V.O. 
With Map and 16 Plates. 75. Od. net. 


A companion volume to ‘ Scott’s 
Last Expedition.’ It comprises the 
complete record of the voyage as 
told by Captain Scott in the original 
two guinea edition, omitting only 
the two Scientific Appendices. 

‘ The ablest and most interesting record of travel to which the 
present century has given birth.’—Spectator. 


Scott’s Last Expedition 


The Personal Journals of Captain R. F. SCOTT, R.N., C.V.O. 
With a Biographical Introduction by J. M. BARRIE. 


With Map and :6 Plates. 75. 6d. net. 
‘A wonderfully cheap edition, handsomely bound. There are 
thousands of boys—and hundreds of girls too—who would 
prefer, as a Christmas present, this truthful log to an exaggerated 
adventure-book or a conventional school-story.’—Tablet. 


The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot’ 


Round the World after Sperm Whales. 

By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S.  Ilustrated. 65. wet; 

2s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in a letter to the author, says: ‘It is 
immense—there is no other word. I’ve never read anything 
that equals it in its deep-sea wonder and mystery.’ 


The Log of a Sea Waif 


The Recollections of the first four years of the Author’s sea life. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S.  Ilustrated. 65. net; 
2s. Gd. net. 
* Full of thrilling adventure, admirably told . . . His descriptive 
powers are great, his literary imagination is vivid, and he finds 
abundant opportunities for the display of both.’—The Times. 


Round the Horn Before the 
Mast 


By BASIL LUBBOCK. Illustrated. 65. net and 25. 6d. net. 
Mr. Lubbock, who shipped as an ordinary seaman, relates a true 
and stirring ‘ yarn’ of a voyage from San Francisco round Cape 
Horn to Liverpool in a four-masted ‘ wind-jammet.’ 
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Stories of the Foreign Legion 


Beau Geste 

An Illustrated Edition worthy of a wonderful book. With Drawings 
by HELEN McKIE. 75. 6d. net. FEdition-de-Luxe, 215. net. 
Without Illustrations, 35. 6d. and 25. net. 


Beau Sabreur 35. Gd. and 25. net. 
‘As good as “ Beau Geste.” ’—News-Chronicle. 

Beau Ideal 35. 6d. and 25. net. 
‘Amazing and unflagging adventures.’—JSpecfator. 

Good Gestes Gd, net 


‘Breezy romance, broadest humour.’—Spectasor. 


The Wages of Virtue and 2. net. 


‘A really notable novel.’—Manchester Guardian. 


Stepsons Of France 4s. 64. and 2s. net 
‘Extraordinarily thrilling.’—Bystander. 


The Story of Otto Belléme. 
‘Vivid adventurous experience packed with hammer and tongs 
action.’—Sunday Referee. 


The Young Stagers 


Enlarged Edition. 35. 6d. net. 
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New Volume for Autumn, 1930 


Mysterious Waye 


* One excitement follows another, and the best scene of all leaves 
one gasping at its audacity. —Sunday Times. 

‘Mr. Wren’s new novel reveals him as the best story-teller since 
the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. The plot is absolutely first- 
class, the character drawing convincing, and the situations 
irresistible.’ —Sunday Referee. 75. Gd. net. 


The Mammonof Righteousness 


The Story of Coxe and the Box. 

‘The most impudently ingenious thriller of the season, and all 
who love the feeling of pins-and-needles in the spirit should 
buy, beg, borrow, or steal it.’—-Morning Post. 75. Gd. net. 


Indian Stories.—3s. 6d. and 25. net each. 


Snake and the Sword 


‘Powerful in holding the readet’s interest.’-—G/asgow Herald. 


Father Gregory 


“Varied and enjoyable.’—The Times. 


Driftwood Spars 


‘A colourful picture. And things do happen.’—Bérmingham 
News. 


Dew and Mildew 


‘First-hand glimpses of life.’—Harrogate Herald. 
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NEW 7s. 6d. FICTION 


The Lucky 
Lawrences 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS. A 
delightful study of family life, 
relating the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of the charming young 
‘Lucky Lawrences.’ 


‘Mrs. Norris has written some 
fine novels, but none that en- 
larges one’s experience of life 
so much as this. —Birmingham 
Post. 


KATHLEEN Norris. 


Relentless Second Impression. 
By MYRTLE JOHNSTON, Author of ‘ Hanging Johnny.’ 
‘It has strength, unity and spirit. Miss Johnston never sinks 
into the melodramatic, but is expert in the subtleties and pities 
of the tragic muse.’—Spectator. 

‘It has vigour in every line, and abounds in stirring situations. 
It simply clamours to be read.’—Daily Mail. 


Down to the Sea 
By ALEXIS MACANDREW. With a Letter from P. C. Wren. 
‘A bright, rippling, extraordinarily well-written novel. Brim- 
ful of talent. A vivid and detailed picture of the amusements, 
the attitude, and the limitations of a new generation.’—Daily Mail. 


The Dividing Years 
By FARQUHAR SLOAN. ‘An excellent romance. Mr. 
Sloan evidently knows his Russia at first hand ; “ The Dividing 
Years ” must not be omitted from the library list..—Church Times. 


Time to Stare 
By MARJORIE BOOTH. ‘A real feat. The conflict of 
temperament and personality is beautifully and consistently 
workedout. A first-class novel, tolerant and understanding.’ 
—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Piecrust 
By DAISY FISHER. ‘A good first novel. It kept me 
interested all the way, for Miss Fisher is wise about love. Or, 
put mathematically, this is what she has: wisdom, p/us humour, 
minus hysteria, plus sentiment, equals sense. And sense about 
love, deftly dramatised, should be certain of a large audience.’ 
—Evening Standard. 
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NEW FICTION 


The Lady of the Cromlech 


By HUGH DE BLACAM. ‘A fresh and delightful romance. 
The book is a joy from beginning to end, sparkling with all 
the poetry and humour and gay things of life. To miss “ The 
Lady of the Cromlech” is to miss a fund of happiness and 
laughter.’—Bookman. 


Three Daughters Third Impression. 
The Choice of the Book Society. 

By JANE DASHWOOD. ‘Continuously witty, with a firm- 
ness and lightness of touch that must be described as masterly. 
No praise with which I could trust myself would convey a 
proper sense of the delicious assurance, freshness, sweetness 
and honesty of this work. The book is a thing of joy.— 
GERALD Goutp in The Observer. 


Wanderer’s End 


By DENNIS CLEUGH. With a Foreword by Christopher 
Morley. For years Dennis Cleugh had been writing this novel, 
a labour of love to recall the life and people he had loved when 
he played Shakespeare with a travelling caravan up and down 
England. The vivid and delightful folk of his pages will linger 
long in the memory. 


High Wages 
By DOROTHY WHIPPLE, Author of ‘ Young Anne.’ ‘ Her 
picture of life in a small North of England town is packed 
with telling detail and brushed in with vigorous energy. The 

novel belongs to the class of “human documents” and | 

strongly recommend it.’—Swnday Referee. 


Genesta 
By ACEITUNA GRIFFIN. ‘The reader will be keenly in- 
terested in the fortunes of the Copes. All the characters are 
well drawn, and this novel must rank as an admirable example 
of the chronicle of family affairs.—Morning Post. 


Desert Snow 
A first novel by STANLEY C. DUNN. ‘The story is a 
really good one. Brightness and charm are characteristics which 
will make for success, and the work thoroughly deserves it.’— 
East Anglian Daily Times. 
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NEW 7s. 6d. FICTION 


The Missing Doctor 


A Gilbert Davison Novel. By R. J. FLETCHER. Dr. Har- 
land disappeared suddenly from his surgery. The finding of 
Harland, complicated by an unusual murder problem, the 
clearing of the murderer, and the general solution of difficulties 
involved, provide Gilbert Davison with a task after his own 
heart. 


By Misadventure 


By R. J. FLETCHER. ‘Gilbert Davison wears the mantle of 
Sherlock Holmes becomingly enough through a perfect welter 
of cunningly devised attempts at crime.’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘This second “ Gilbert Davison Novel ”’ is, like its predecessor, 
an absorbing and bewildering thriller.’ —Scotsman. 


The Lost Golfer 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. He was mysteriously lost 
as he went practising his mashie shots along the fringe of the 
links. He had been vainly seeking the solution of the kidnapping 
of a girl from a big London house. And how those two disap- 
pearances were inter-tangled was yet another mystery, even |to 
him, until the very last chapter. Will the reader solve it earlier ? 


The Twins Murder Case Second Impression. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. ‘In his stories of crime 
and detection Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson has a happy knack 
of avoiding the beaten track. A sound and absorbing mystery, 
told without flurry or haste.’-—Punch. 


The Body on the Bus 


By LEONARD HOLLINGWORTH. ‘A thoroughly com- 
petent piece of mystery writing, with a most original theme. 
The story holds the reader’s interest to the end by virtue of 
clever dialogue and skilfully revealed suggestion.’—Sunday 
Referee. 


The Man from Butler’s 


By CHARLES LANDSTONE, Author of ‘The Kerrels of 
Hill End.’ The man from Butler’s is a courier, the servant of 
a great travel agency, and it is with his adventures, professional 
and personal, that this unusual story is concerned. This is a 
story of restlessness both of mind and body, of life and of love 
as seen by the wanderers in the world of the couriers and on 
the stage. 
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NEW 7s. 6d. FICTION . 
The Magic Makers 


By ALAN SULLIVAN, Author of ‘ The Splendid Silence,’ etc. 
A tale of fortitude, privation and danger in the wind-whipped 
solitudes of the Canadian north, where a young Arctic explorer 
is forced by heavy weather to take shelter on the supposedly 
uninhabited Belcher Reefs in Hudson’s Bay. The most sur- 
prising discoveries awaited him there. 


Mr. Absalom 
By ALAN SULLIVAN. ‘One of the most novel stories I 
have read for a long time. The characterization is good, and 
there is an abundance of vital dialogue.’—Sunday Referee. 


Queer Partners 
By SINCLAIR MURRAY, Author of ‘ John Frensham, K.C.,’ 
etc. A new reservoir of diamonds at the mouth of the Orange 
River attracted adventurers from the world over, amongst them 
the strangely assorted pair with the making and breaking of 
whose partnership this story deals. 


Tony Potter 


By T. J. MORRISON. ‘ The book 
is sparkling with comedy, and its 
characters are joyously alive.’— 
Bookman. ‘1 recommend this novel 
for its sympathy, its humour, and 
its spirit. Mr. Morrison is un- 
questionably an author with in- 
sight. —Rosert Lynp in The 
News-Chronicle. 


Breakers T. J. Morrison. 
By N. BRYSSON MORRISON. ‘In a class by itself. The 
lives of the different members of the minister’s poverty-stricken 
family are sketched with a delicacy and yet with a strength that 
is astonishing.’—News-Chronicle. 


The King’s Curate 
By DORITA FAIRLIE BRUCE. ‘A light historical romance 
of the Scottish Wars of Religion. The story is written with 
grace and sincerity and should serve both for young and old.’ 
—News-Chronicle. 

Adios 
By L. and V. S. BARTLETT. ‘A stirring tale, that glows 
with life and colour.’-—Morning Post. ‘A spirited tale of Cali- 
fornia in the “ Fighting Fifties.” The authors are steeped in 
the history of the period.’—Daily Telegraph. 
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Novels by Lord Gorell 


The 
Devouring Fire | 


Third Impression. 75. 6d. net ; 
35. Gd. met; 25. net. 


Str ArTHUR CONAN Doy_eE wrote : 
‘May I say how interested I was 
in your “Devouring Fire”? I 
confess that you had me guessing 
completely. I don’t think anyone 
could possibly have solved that 
mystery. It was very deftly done.’ 


Devil’s Drum GORELL 


‘Lord Gorell has earned for himself an enviable reputation as 
a writer of mystery fiction that does not offend our sense of the 
probable. Readers of detective fiction owe a large debt to Lord 
Gorell, because of his heroic endeavour to introduce a note of 
dignity, simplicity, plausibility and genuine entertainment into a 
form of art that too often degenerates into a mad medley. A 
“ good ” murder is still a fine art.’-—Daily Telegraph. 75. 6d. net. 


‘He who F ights—’ Second Impression. 75. 6d. net. 
‘Lord Gorell shows himself once more a genuinely resourceful 
juggler in the realms of detective mystery.’—Daily Telegraph. 


Venturers All 
‘An excellent book of adventure 
and mystery. —The Morning Post. 
75. 6d. net. 


D.E.Q. 


‘ A most intricate trail, for a master 
criminal has been at work.’—Times 
75. Gd. net ; 35. Od. net. 


Rosamund 
‘Rosamund the heroine, and Rosa- 
mund the book, are both quite 
outside the ordinary run.’—Fie/d. 
Lorp GorELL. 7S. 6d. net. 


Gauntlet is Lord Gorell’s new novel for Spring 1931. 
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Volumes by R. W. Mackenna 


Now issued at 35. 6d. net each. 


O Rowan Tree 


‘Fourteen tales, homely, pathetic, 
humorous, tragic and lofty in spirit, 
and told with all the charm of a 
born storyteller. They move the 
reader to smiles or tears.’ —The 
Scotsman. Also 75. 6d. net 


Througha Tent Door 


‘The revelation of a charming 
personality with an interesting out- 
look on life. The very rich harvest 
of a quiet eye and a most sym- 
pathetic heart.’-—Pwblic Opinion. R. W. MACKENNA. 


By the same Author :— 
Flower o’ the Heather 


‘ A capital story. The historical setting and wild life of trooper 
and Covenanter amongst the hills of Scotland give the novel 
a true atmosphere.’—Times. 25. met, 35. 6d. net, and 75. Gd. net. 


Bracken and Thistledown 
“It is a work of singular charm, gracious in the spirit pervading 
it, pawky in its humour, and bright and keen in its delineation 


of character. "Liverpool Post. 
2s. met, 35. 6d. net, and 75. 6d. net. 


Through Flood and Fire 


He has never given us anything better than his latest story. 
.. From the first page to the la*+ interest is maintained.’— 
East Anglian Daily Times. 25. net, 5s. 6d. net, and 75, 6d. net. 


The Adventure of Death 


‘There is something unaffected and serene about the book, 
which moves one.’—Mr. A. C. Benson, in The Church Family 
Newspaper. 6s. nel. 


The Adventure of Life 


‘ A volume of thoughts about the world in general and ourselves 
in particular which will interest and cheer.’-—Daily Mail. 65. net. 
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AYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE or 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


After a spell of work, 
smokers turn’ with 
relief to a pipe of 
PLAYER’S 


PER OUNCE 


N.C T.3C. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW in January, April, July, and October of 
every year provides a reasoned appreciation and criticism of move- 
ment in Literature, Art, Religion, Science, and Politics, as well as 
in social developments generally, within the British Islands and 
in countries abroad. 

EsTABLISHED in 1809, when the power of Napoleon was at its 
height, the QUARTERLY has seen the map of Europe changed 
and changed again, and has witnessed extraordinary progress in 
all departments of social, national, and international life. 

It has been the purpose of this Review, through the minds and 
pens of writers with authority, to appreciate the values of that 
progress. The names of its contributors may be taken as an index - 
to the history of the times in Literature, Science and Art, to Politics 
and Social Endeavour through its infinite channels, as well as to 
very much else. 


Annual Subscription, including postage, 31s. 4d. 
Single copies 7s. 6d., plus 4d. postage. 
JOHN MURRAY : Albemarle Street : LONDON, W.1 
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CONAN DOYLE’ S 


THREE VOLUMES 
UNPARALLELED VALUE 


The Complete 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Short Stories 


5 Volumes in 1 


ADVENTURES 
MEMOIRS 
RETURN 

LAST BOW 

CASE BOOK 


1348 pages net 7/6 


The 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Long Stories 
4 Volumes in 1 


A STUDY IN SCARLET 
THE SIGN OF FOUR 
HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 
THE VALLEY OF FEAR 


net 7/6 


The 
CONAN DOYLE 


Stories 


6 Volumes in 1 


THE RING AND THE CAMP 
PIRATES AND BLUE WATER 
TERROR AND MYSTERY 
TWILIGHT AND THE UNSEEN 
ADVENTURE & MEDICAL LIFE 
TALES OF LONG AGO 


1216 pages net 7/6 
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S The Human 


Parson 


By th VERY REV. H. R. L. 
cr SHEPPARD, C.H., D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury. 25. 6d. net | 
‘Illuminating little pictures. 
There is some straight speak- | 


ing in the book, for Mr. 
Sheppard sees where and why 
the Church so often fails, 
and he passionately desires 
bridging the gulf between 
the Church and the masses.’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


DELICIOUS FRENCH any to yourself 


ee RED If you have correspondence, 


lectures, essays, short stories, 


| plays or novels under way, be 
) WH ITE good to yourself. 
Add wings to your thoughts 
and new facility to your 
& BLU ¢ sentences. Buy a Remington 
Portable Typewriter ; take the 
For Breakfast & after Dinner slowness and drudgery out of 
writing. It travels lightly with 
you wherever you go. Para- 
graphing key and six other 
striking conveniences. Com- 
plete in case for one guinea 


10 GRANDS PRIX down and balance by deferred 
STANDARD payments, or cash price 14 
OF THE guineas: Write now for folder 
WORLD P.C.M. and full particulars. 
* REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
FROM COMPANY LIMITED. 


HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERS 


Head Office: 
100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
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GAUNTLET. 
By LORD GORELL. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Arter the emotional stress of the discovery of Mrs. Lasker’s after- 
noon employment Cecilia felt that the worst of a very disagreeable 
situation had been experienced and overcome. From Mrs. Lasker 
she received a disarming deference which made forgiveness easy. 
Cecilia was sorry for the wretched woman, existing obviously in 
terror of an unspeakably mean man. She did not forget the look 
she had herself received from him, but he seemed to regret the 
brief discussion that had caused it, actually presented Mostyn 
' with a second-hand book without boasting of the manner in which 
he had procured it, and embarrassed Cecilia dreadfully by his 
Christmas present to her. With a show of gallantry that she found 
most unedifying he greeted her on Christmas morning with, 
‘And here’s something for you, Miss Brooke. I’ve kept it 
specially ever since that amusing little question of yours the other 
day. No one shall ever say I’m quick to take offence.’ ' 
With a smirk that, as the cold little glitter in his eyes showed, 
was wholly on the surface, he produced a fashionable illustrated 
weekly magazine and handed it to her across the table. She could 
not but take it and search her vocabulary for some words that 
would sound suitably grateful without too direct a perjury. But 
she felt with vast annoyance that, at neither cost nor trouble to 
himself, Dr. Lasker had contrived to rehabilitate his position in 
his own eyes and put her in a false one. The magazine was not 
new, it was not only dated December 10, but had upon it marks 
as of having been dropped accidentally in the mud which not all 
Dr. Lasker’s care could remove: moreover, she had seen him 
reading it meticulously through himself. To have it handed to 
her now as a gift reflecting credit on the giver was exasperating 
to the last degree. Cecilia could not help adding to her lame 
words of thanks an appreciation of hismemory. ‘I hardly thought,’ 
she said, ‘my little question deserved to be remembered.’ 
i umphrey has a good memory,’ observed Mrs. Lasker life- 
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‘ There is little that concerns me that I ever forget,’ he remarked ; 
and there was that in his tone, for all the quietness of the com- 
placence, which gave Cecilia, greatly against her will, a most dis- 
agreeable little feeling of fear. As soon as possible she escaped 
from the breakfast-table to her bedroom. 

What a drab little room it was! No pictures, no ornaments, 
the wallpaper flaking dirtily off in strips, looking as though it 
had never been clean even when new, years before the day of Dr, 
Lasker. In one corner of the ceiling the plaster was crumbling 
down exhausted ; over the window was a torn roller-blind, hope- 
lessly stuck, all askew, with the string off. And this was Cecilia’s 
own room ! 

She hated it, but had grown hardened to it. She kept it as 
clean as she could, and let it go at that. Now she sat down on the 
bed and, in spite of her exasperation, felt that she was glad to 
possess the magazine, her one Christmas present. It took her 
away from her actual surroundings to that world into which she 
had momentarily stepped and from which she had dramatically 
banished herself, ‘Ze monde qui s’amuse,’ she muttered; ‘how 
strange it seems.’ Idly she turned over the pages, looking with 
misty eyes at the photographs of gay and fashionable folk. She 
was not stabbed by the contrast ; to be envious of that which she 
had resigned seemed to her a weakness that she felt she had over- 
come. But in that moment the vision of John Harland returned 
to her with a vividness for which she was unprepared. For days 
together now, in the unceasing pressure of the labours exacted 
from her, he had become to her thought, as in reality he seemed to 
be, one who was dead, one whom she had loved long ago when she 
was young and who had passed naturally from life and from her: 
and then some chance phrase or sight would suddenly not only 
open up the rays of truth but also recall his features distinctly 
before her. At night, in that difficult half-hour when the mind 
has no longer firm grip over reality, and fact and fancy begin to 
blend, he continually presented himself to her. But neither by 
day nor night had she for long had so penetrating a remembrance | 
as on this Christmas morning. 

She turned the page and then felt with a half-shudder that 
she had been undergoing a psychic experience of a minor character 
—she was looking down at a photograph of John Harland, and 
obviously that had projected its impression upon her mind. He 
did not look unhappy, that was her first thought and it was dis- 
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quietingly painful: she was neither so selfish nor so revengeful, 
she said to herself fiercely, as to. wish that he did. But she fancied 
that his look was directly the reverse; he seemed, to eyes into 
which the tears would come in spite of all resistance, to be young 
and gay, very much the contented bachelor sauntering in the 
sunshine. That was a real turning of the knifein the wound. Here 
was she, after weeks of poignancy, strain, and solitude, slaving 
away as a subordinate in a hateful household and glad to have 
even that employment, and there was he, idle, prosperous, un- 
affected. Always the way, she thought bitterly, even in the 
twentieth-century world in which women had flung off so many 
of the old chains, they, the innocent, paid, and men, the guilty, 
escaped scot-free. Where was he? Cecilia could not at first 
make out the legend under the photograph: the print swam too 
mistily before her. Indignantly she dashed her hand across her 
eyes and read, ‘Sir John Harland, whose marriage was the social 
event of last autumn, at Accra, where Lady Harland and he are 
enjoying an unusual honeymoon.’ 

Accra? Where in the world was that? And what could be 
the meaning of the continued association of herself with him ? 
Surely the newspapers and periodicals were indulging in strangely 
unjustifiable surmises: they heard of his arrival or saw him, and 
at once assumed that he was accompanied by his bride. She could 
not recall exactly what the three paragraphs seen the third day 
after her flight had described her as doing or about to do: she 
only remembered that their accounts had agreed in ignorance of 
the catastrophic end of the marriage. It would seem from this 
later social magazine that the world at large was still in ignorance 
of it. But Accra? That sounded familiar and yet was not. 
India? No; she was thinking of Agra. She looked at the photo- 
graph again more closely and saw that it was tropical. This was 
puzzling: it was not until she was able to look in the index to a 
geography that she solved it. The west coast of Africa? What 
in the world was he doing there? He had, she knew, many interests, 
and had travelled widely in the years before she had met him: few 
places had come up for mention but he had seemed to have been 
to them once at least. She supposed that, unable to remain wife- 
less and exposed either to curiosity or ridicule, he had slipped 
immediately out of England to as far off a spot as possible. ‘ Escap- 
ing the fogs,’ the page was headed: it had other photographs of 
other folk of fashion in other sunny places. Cecilia laid it down 
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with a short, swiftly suppressed sob: yes, it was true, the sun 
did shine for other people. And Accra was terribly remote. She 
turned back to her life at 42 Laburnum Villas, feeling cold and 
utterly alone. 

Upon one thing, dwelling perpetually within herself upon this 
incident, Cecilia was resolved. Since John Harland was now at 
the other end of the world, she would run no risk of being sought 
out by him, were she to give a clue to her whereabouts. She could, 
she thought dully, even return now to London and there seek for 
a post that would be both better and among less objectionable 
people. But there she would be equally unknown unless she went 
to old colleagues or acquaintances to whom she would have to 
expose her story, and that she was resolved to bury with her. 
Besides, that would be a confession of failure, and she had a very 
healthy strain of obstinacy in her composition ; she would some- 
how twist the Fates into something less diametrically the opposite 
of happiness than they were at present. She would not return 
to London, she would stay on where she was, for the time being 
at least ; but she would no longer retain that sable coat, the posses- 
sion of which was a burden to her and such a stimulant to jealousy 
and greed to Mrs. Lasker. It was neither right nor wise to keep 
it: it provoked passion both in Mrs. Lasker and herself. Mrs. 
Lasker longed for it, and Cecilia could not endure the memory of 
Mrs. Lasker’s eyes and, worse still, hands upon it. Love John 
Harland or hate him—and which she did she did not know—of 
this at least she was sure, that it irked her inexpressibly to have 
his gift to her the store-house of such unenviable feeling : it degraded 
both him and her. It had been given her in an hour of blessedness : 
she wished to remember that and nothing more. 

She had meant all along to restore it to its giver: now there 
was no longer any reason why she should not, and there had arisen 
every reason why she should. But she must do so secretly. She 
had enough acquaintance with the Doctor and his wife, and in 
consequence a sufficiently low opinion of both, to feel it possible 
that, if either knew of her intention, they would try to prevent 
her. It would be positive pain to both in their respective ways 
that such a piece of wealth should go from their house. They 
could not hope to succeed in keeping it, of course, but they could 
ask awkward questions, make unpleasant insinuations, and generally 
embarrass her. So Cecilia went to work quietly, watched her 
opportunity carefully and succeeded a couple of days after Christmas 
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in getting her coat, securely fastened, into the post and away to 
John Harland’s London address without Mrs. Lasker’s knowledge. 
There were only two offshoots to the episode, one of which might 
have come equally from another cause and the other of which was 
entirely hidden from her. She got caught in a heavy rain-storm 
returning from her secret expedition to the post, and Mostyn had 
spied on her through the key-hole throughout her wrapping up 
of the coat when she was alone in her room the previous evening. 
These two offshoots, seemingly unrelated, converged rapidly and 
bore most bitter fruit. 

As she sped back to 42 Laburnum Villas, Cecilia felt easier in 
mind than for several weeks past: she had despatched the coat, 
to which she had pinned an envelope for the ‘ personal and private 
eye of Sir John Harland.’. In this she had put a slip of paper with 
the words, ‘I am sending this back simply because I do not feel 
it right that I should keep gifts of such great value, which were 
given to me in other circumstances for my personal use.’ Into 
the pocket of the coat, unseen by Mostyn, who nearly put his eye 
out straining to observe every detail but was, for all that, unable 
to overcome the maddening interposition of the corners of the lid 
of the trunk, she had slipped the pendant, knotting it, for security’s 
sake, in her best handkerchief : as she had done so, she had wondered 
where the case, which had been in her new trunk on the train, 
now was and what was happening to the trousseau she had never 
worn. 

She had slipped out of the house in too much of a hurry and 
flutter to remember her umbrella, and the heaviness of the rain, 
as she returned, was unexpected. At first she did not mind it, 
she even tried to enjoy it as symbolical, a washing away of the 
past, of which she now retained nothing, absolutely nothing except 
her wedding ring, her engagement ring, which was a half-hoop of 
good, but not great, rubies, and the residue of Aunt Emily’s dona- 
tion. The first was of no value to anyone, not even to her, but it 
had inscribed on its inner side the date of her wedding and the two 
names ‘ Cecilia—John’: it could do no one harm if she retained 
that secretly to her death. The second she could not bring herself 
to part with: she had worn it for a whole month, the happiest 
she had ever known or could know; it had to her the value of a 
view from Pisgah, it should lie in secret fellowship with the ring of 
mockery till both were buried with her. The third was her one 
bulwark against outrageous fortune: one day she would repay 
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the whole donation, but to return the residue now would be 
quixotism. 

Such were Cecilia’s thoughts as she left the post office and 
plunged into the street and the rain. But soon the downpour 
was unpleasant. She did not like to take shelter in a doorway 
or she would run the risk of being missed and questioned, and she 
was afraid she was a poor liar. She hurried on and was completely 
wet through before she got back. On arrival two trumpery causes 
intervened to prevent her changing as she had meant. She had 
not had time even to slip off her coat before she was called in the 
high, plaintive voice that Mostyn adopted whenever he wished to 
make himself specially obnoxious to her. He was supposed to be 
in bed and asleep, and he wanted for nothing; she saw that at 
once and was about vexedly to leave him, when he said with a 
sharpness of curiosity that Dr. Lasker termed intelligence and 
Cecilia precocity, 

‘Where have you been?’ 

‘Never you mind,’ she answered shortly. ‘Go to sleep at 
once.’ 

‘You’ve been out: you're all wet.’ Mostyn began to giggle ; 
she was in discomfort, an entirely sufficient cause for merriment. 

‘Go to sleep,’ she repeated. 

‘I know where you’ve been,’ he could not help saying. 

‘I’m sure you don’t,’ she answered with emphasis and truth: 
that she was spied upon by Mostyn as well as by Mrs. Lasker had 
never crossed her mind. 

Mostyn did not follow up his advantage: he knew where she 
had been and, he might have added, why. But he had already 
departed from his principles in saying as much as he had: his 
departure, he reflected sleepily a few minutes later as he snuggled 
down in contentment, was abundantly justified; he had teased 
and chilled his governess, and he hated her not only because she 
did govern him, but still more because she was very pretty and 
full of refinement and grace. 

With a sigh Cecilia regained her room and hastily discarded her 
soaking coat and skirt. At this point in her changing Mrs. Lasker 
came and with a plaintiveness akin to Mostyn’s asked for assistance 
with the supper, and stood by watching the rest of Cecilia’s toilet 
in the helpless apathy that was so exasperating. Impatiently 
Cecilia went downstairs, not caring enough about herself to stay 
and change her shoes and stockings in that cold and disagreeable 
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presence. Before the uneasy meal was over, she was concealing 
from the observant eyes of Dr. Lasker a slight shiver that was 
ominous, 


CHAPTER XV. 


Iy the middle of the night Cecilia sat up suddenly, suppressing 
acry. Sleep would not visit her; she was chilly and restless, and 
her mind as well as her body would give her no ease. She kept 
harking back over the irremediable past in a way which she was 
able in the strength of day to subdue, and a sudden thought stabbed 
her. She had now seen notone but several paragraphs or references 
not to Sir John Harland alone but to Lady Harland also. She 
had assumed them to be mistakes, but was it not possible that it 
was she who was mistaken ? That he was married and now accom- 
panied by his wife? In other words, that she had never been 
Lady Harland because there had been a Lady Harland in existence 
at the time when she was going through the marriage ceremony ? 
Was not that the explanation of these references that had so per- 


_ plexed her, that he had immediately sought out and joined forces 


again with the woman in the train, whose legitimate place she had 
so ignorantly usurped, and that the newspapers referred not to 
her, Cecilia Brooke, but. to that other whose image and speech 
were indelibly impressed upon her brain? What terrible questions ? 
If that were so, she had never been married ; she had been tricked 
into a meaningless ceremony. That thought entered, but was 
rejected: it was impossible. John could not have consciously 
played out that solemn farce before all his relations and a great 
crowd of friends. He must have believed the woman dead. He 
was only as all men, not a cad unspeakable. 

But had he married that woman or not? Cecilia racked her 
memory to recall exactly what words she had used concerning him, 
concerning also her reason for coming from Canada: at the time, 
and immediately afterwards, they had seemed to Cecilia burnt 
in like acid upon her, never to be erased: and already they were 
blurred and undecipherable. She thought the woman had conveyed 
that she had not been married to him; but she could not now be 
sure. Did it matter? Did it make it better or worse? Cecilia 
did not know. If only she could sleep, if only she did not feel 
so ill! 

There was perhaps one way to decide : she had laid the magazine 
down when she had come to that photograph of John at Accra, 
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and had looked no further; perhaps there was another mention, 
a further photograph, showing not only Sir John Harland but also 
the wife by whom he was accompanied. Unable to lie still, Cecilia 
got up, switched on the light, found the magazine, and turned over 
all its pages. There was no other photograph or mention. She 
had not been many minutes, but she realized as she got back into 
bed that she had committed an act of folly : her teeth were chatter- 
ing and she was altogether numb with cold. The search, however, 
had in some measure quietened her brain : after tossing some while 
longer she fell at last into an uneasy sleep. 

When she awoke it was to cold and misery. She knew that 
she had caught a violent chill and she suspected that she was run- 
ning a temperature; and she felt consummately wretched. In 
any ordinary household, whether she were present in it as guest, 
familiar, or servant, she would have remained in bed without 
scruple or hesitation ; but at the Laskers’ to do so was impossible. 
That Dr. Lasker would have hailed any such proof of indisposition 
as a happy opportunity for saving even the small amount of food 
that she normally was given to eat would have mattered little; 
she did not feel equal to eating anything. But she would have 
received neither attention nor mercy : she would have been utterly 
neglected as regards all needs and heartily abused for failing in 
her duties. Even now, Mostyn was querulously calling to her: 
with a groan she got up, silenced him, and began to dress. 

As she entered the breakfast-room, Dr. Lasker gave her one of 
his sharp glances, as cutting and as unfeeling as a piece of steel, 
and then very pointedly ignored her. He saw that she was seriously 
unwell and was terrified lest he should be betrayed into giving 
her some medical advice free. He divided the time he allowed 
for breakfast between his food, his letters, and his cogitation as 
to the best tactics: if only she would ask for his opinion, he could 
deduct the fee from her salary. Cecilia, equally terrified lest he 
should notice her state and offer to treat it, never opened her lips 
except to force herself to swallow some tea. 

After breakfast she tried with pallid resolution to evade Mrs. 
Lasker and, neglecting all else, to get through her work with 
Mostyn. She had a splitting headache and the print on the pages 
of the lesson-book swam so that she could scarcely make out the 
words. Mostyn was quick to appreciate that she was not herself, 
and showed considerable cleverness in maintaining a pose of a 
student resolutely trying to learn but unable to understand his 
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teacher. For nearly an hour Cecilia struggled on, fighting against 
all the demons of irritation and despair: she longed terribly to 
smack her pupil as he had never yet been smacked and found it 
increasingly difficult to refrain. Mostyn, skirting ingeniously just 
outside obvious offence, enjoyed himself hugely and was quite 
disappointed when his mother entered and heavily intervened. 

‘You might give me a hand a moment, Miss Brooke,’ she said 
with plaintive insistence: ‘I’m all behind this morning.’ 

A dozen times had Cecilia vowed that she would make a stand 
against this sort of intolerable imposition, and then had postponed 
the battle till a more favourable moment. On this occasion she 
sprang up gladly with a ‘Certainly; you finish this, Mostyn,’ 
and pushed the exercise across the table. 

The room quavered around her and she nearly fell, but the 
table saved her, and she followed Mrs. Lasker, for once indifferent 
to the insolent grin with which Mostyn, not even waiting till her 
back was turned, closed the book and tipped back his chair. 

Cecilia had expected that she was needed, as usual, for the 
routine housework, but to her annoyance she found Mrs. Lasker 
preceding her into the kitchen, where the breakfast things were 
piled in a slovenly fashion on a tray and still unwashed. This was 
a new departure in idleness: hitherto she had not been required 
also to be kitchen-maid. 

Whilst she stood hesitating, Mrs. Lasker resolved her doubts 
by saying with an assumption of brightness, ‘ Now we’ll soon get 
done, won’t we? Wonderful what a difference a second pair of 
hands makes. If you'll just take those, I'll be able to get on.’ 

Mrs. Lasker was a wonderful woman, thought Cecilia half- 
admiringly : as tenaciously mean in her own way as her husband 
and a past-mistress in the art of pretence: it was evident that she 
sincerely believed that she was a hard and selfless worker. Oh, 
well, what did it matter? What did anything matter? Washing 
up was at least easier than wrestling so maddeningly with that 
callous little beast, Mostyn. -Wearily Cecilia bent to her new and 
humble task. 

She completed it at length and, absorbed in her own sensations, 
was about to leave the kitchen when she was stopped by Mrs. 
Lasker. 

“You're not going, Miss Brooke ?’ 

Cecilia started and came out of her trance. ‘ Why, yes,’ she 
answered slowly ; ‘ Mostyn’s waiting——’ 
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‘Let him wait,’ replied Mrs. Lasker rather curtly. ‘ He’s 
good at that and I’m not. Just give a hand to this a moment.’ 
The old formula. How many times a day had it not rung in 
Cecilia’s ears! Why couldn’t the woman even be honest enough 
to ask outright that others should do her work for her? ‘This’ 
was the unappetising dish that would presently be set before them 
allat lunch. The very idea of lunch was at that moment abhorrent 
to Cecilia; to stand over its smell prematurely quite impossible, 

‘I’m sorry; I’m not feeling well,’ she said faintly. 

‘Nor am I; I seldom do, but I don’t complain,’ rejoined Mrs, 
Lasker, eyeing her without sympathy and standing lymphatically 
in the way to the door. 

‘I’m not up to doing your work to-day as well as my own,’ 
was Cecilia’s quick response. ‘Let me pass, please: I’m going 
to my room.’ 

It was revolution : she knew it, but she did not care. She was 
past caring, and what she said was true; she was greatly afraid 
that she was going to faint. 

‘Your work!’ retorted Mrs. Lasker, considerably aggrieved, 
‘Helping me is your work. You don’t imagine we can afford to 
keep you just to look after Mostyn.’ 

‘I don’t imagine anything,’ said Cecilia wearily. Heavens, 
would this awful woman never move out of the way? ‘I’m not 
well, I tell you.’ 

Very grudgingly Mrs, Lasker moved herself about a foot, 
saying with extreme surliness, ‘You can’t be ill here. That'd 
never do, never do at all.’ 

Visions of having to do not only her natural work but Cecilia’s 
also, memories of servantless days and her husband’s cold anger 
with her tugged and tore at her vitals. If the girl were ill, she 
must get better at once. Perhaps it would be best to let her go 
upstairs now: Mrs. Lasker was terribly divided. Not bothering 
another second about her employer, the instant there was room 
without actually pushing her aside Cecilia slipped from the kitchen 
and went dizzily up the narrow stairs to her room. 

Dominant among her flickering impressions was her determina- 
tion to refuse, at all costs, any ministrations by Dr. Lasker that 
might be offered. From the first she had felt that there was some- 
thing cold and cruel, something almost reptilian about him which 
was wholly repellent : indeed, she thought that she had seen many 
snakes that she had liked much better. She would not have 
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reckoned him as human but for the undeniable fact that, expensive 
as a son must inevitably be, yet Dr. Lasker was to quite an un- 
accountable degree proud of, and even attached to, Mostyn. 

Cecilia threw open the door of her room intending to fling 
herself on the bed, gather all the warmth she could and try to 
rest and restore to normality her aching body and throbbing head. 
Instead she was galvanized into activity: bending over her trunk 
the lid of which, to her relief, was still down, stood Mostyn, bunch 
of keysin hand. The remnants of control gave way : the antipathy 
this uninviting boy always inspired in her, the exasperation to 
which he had that morning remorselessly subjected her, the attitude 
in which he was, her weary disgust with Mrs. Lasker, and her 
state of health, all combined in one sudden great spurt of anger. 
She dashed across the room, seized the offending little spier by his 
coat-collar, jerked him unceremoniously forward so that he was 
bent across the trunk at a convenient angle, and then with the 
accession of strength born of rage she held him there, howling at 
the top of his voice as though he were being murdered, a vocal 
effort begun before he had been hurt at all and continued long after 
he had ceased to feel the tingle of her little hand, whilst she spanked 
him as energetically as ever she could contrive. It was a delicious 
moment; it was balm to all the wounds that Life had inflicted. 
upon her, 

‘You horrid little spy!’ she exclaimed, pantingly. ‘I'll teach 
you to meddle with my things!’ 

Across the sound of her voice, the resonance of her spanks, 
and the expostulatory howling of her victim came unexpectedly 
the cold, acid tones of Dr. Lasker, ‘ And what is the meaning of 
this, please ? ’ 

Turning, ceasing to spank and allowing Mostyn to straighten 
up though without relinquishing her hold upon his collar, Cecilia 
saw Dr. Lasker standing grimly curious and self-contained upon 
the threshold. 

* He was trying to open my trunk ! ’ she exclaimed, still panting 
hard from her exertion. 

“Indeed ?’ queried Dr. Lasker icily. He surveyed Mostyn 
with one of his keen, quick glances: the eyes of father and son 
met. ‘ Mostyn,’ commanded Dr. Lasker without a wisp of emotion 
in his steely voice, ‘come with me.’ 

He bore Mostyn off, and Cecilia, for the first time thanking 
Heaven that she had such a cold-blooded beast for her employer 
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and thinking that Mostyn would at last really meet with his due 
reward, sank gratefully down upon her bed. She had no strength 
or mind to undress; weakness and weariness descended in clouds 
upon her. She drew up the thin and torn eiderdown and tried 
to compose herself to sleep. 

Ten minutes later when she had regained her breath and was 
slightly quietening down and warming up, she was roused by a 
sharp, insistent knock on her door. 

‘Am I not to be left alone for a moment ?’ she asked herself, 
flooded with intense resentment. She sat up and cried angrily 
a ‘Come in!’ 

She was unprepared for the swift entry of Dr. Lasker. He 
shot her a glance of defiant hostility and said crisply, ‘ You are 
discharged! You are insolent to my wife and you strike my son. 
You will leave my house in half an hour or I will bring a summons 
against you for assault!’ 

Cecilia could hardly believe her ears. ‘What!’ she cried in 
astonishment. 

‘You heard,’ he said coldly. 

Her impulsive blood flamed in her cheeks: all lassitude left 
her, she arose from her bed in a single bound, red and royally 
angry. ‘How dare you?’ she cried. ‘ Leave your house in half 
an hour? D’you think I'd stay in it five minutes after being 
insulted in this way? Pay me my wages, get me a cab, and I'll 
be gone at once!’ 

Dr. Lasker started and glared furiously at her even as she was 
furiously glaring at him. A fearful struggle was evident upon 
his features: at last he jerked out painfully, ‘ Very well. Only 
at once, mind. I willcallacab now.’ And he ran out of the room. 

Cecilia was too entirely given to anger to wonder at such an 
uncharacteristic yielding: she flung her meagre possessions in all 
haste into her trunk, empty now of all except her little hand-bag, 
which had lain long concealed under the sable coat, and into her 
suit-case, and dragged both to the door. There she found Dr. 
Lasker stationed: he seized her trunk without a word, bumped 
it with speed and despatch down the stairs and round to the front 
door. By the time she had followed with her suit-case the trunk 
was on a taxi-cab that stood in the street, waiting for her. 

Dr. Lasker, with shining eyes, rigid brow, and protuberant 
jaw, then thrust into her hand, with a sudden spasm that revealed 
the infinite reluctance with which he parted with them, two treasury 
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notes of £1 each. ‘There’s your wages,’ he snapped fiercely : 
‘you’ve not earned it, but I won’t argue the point. Good-bye.’ 

He turned hurriedly on his heel, darted back to the house, and 
slammed the door ferociously behind him. Feeling positively 
sick and infinitely ashamed that an Englishman could be so revolt- 
ingly unkind, Cecilia got into the cab and drove away. She went 
first to her former lodgings and found them occupied: it took her 
a good while of driving about before she lighted on others. These 
were less humble and therefore more expensive ; but she could not 
wander further. She would seek fresh rooms and fresh work 
to-morrow, she thought; to-day she was too ill, too wretched. 
The cabman, little disposed to friendliness towards a servant 
thrown out of her house with ignominy, raucously insisted on one 
of her treasury notes as payment for the extended drive. It was 
not until late that night that, full of cold and feeling as if all her 
limbs had been racked, she began feebly to unpack some of her 
things. She had the other treasury note loose in her possession 
and she opened her hand-bag to put it safely with the residue of 
Aunt Emily’s donation. She drew out the envelope, then her 
heart went suddenly down, down, down until it seemed to her as 
though all her blood were pouring out of her feet—the envelope 
was empty. £1 stood between her and destitution: she had been 
robbed of all else that she had. 

That same evening, in his locked surgery with the shutters 
carefully bolted over the windows, Dr. Lasker sat rubbing his hands 
and occasionally putting out one of his fingers and delicately touch- 
ing the entrancing, crisp surface of new £5 notes. Ten of them! £50, 
and he had got them for £2—and that £2 he would have had to pay 
out in any case! Glorious! And got from that superior, insolent 
little minx who had had the effrontery to twit him, her employer, 
for his practice of economy: he had indeed paid his debt in full. 

Clever of him to have bustled her so: that had avoided all 
trouble! And clever Mostyn! She had never appreciated his 
son, but the little fellow had outwitted her completely. She had 
thought Mostyn was only trying to open her trunk and had said 
so, whereas Mostyn had opened it and was finished and just about 
to leave. Clever Mostyn indeed! Not a word had he said, just 
one look later to his father, which was quite enough. That fool of a 
woman, his mother, had let valuable coat and valuable jewel go ; 
that was a bitter pill, but Mostyn had redeemed the situation to 
some degree. A great pity that he had not told his father all 
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about his mother’s earlier searchings, a still greater pity that 
he had not sneaked down to that same ingenious father as 
soon as ever he saw the girl packing up her coat. But at any 
rate Mostyn had secured the money: that after all was the crown 
of all possessions. So thought little Mostyn, ha ha! He had 
wanted to keep these crisp, delicious pieces of paper all to himself, 
had he? Well, well, boys would be boys, and it showed the 
right spirit. It could not be allowed, of course, but it was not 
a matter for punishment: it had been easy to twist his wrist just 
sufficiently to make him disclose his hiding-place. That had not 
hurt him: his father would by no means really hurt Mostyn. A 
good lad, a clever lad, he would go far. And his father would 
find him something as a present—if he could. 

Lovely, lovely £5 notes! What bliss to contemplate them! 
And no risk. She would never dare to accuse him, and, even if 
she did, she had no proof. It was not as if he were ever likely 
to betray himself by putting them into circulation. No, no, they 
were far too precious. When he was tired or sad, he would take 
them out and gaze upon them, secretly, yes, ever so secretly. 
They would be his for the rest of his life. It was in a very, very 
pleasant mood that Humphrey Lasker, doctor of medicine, eventu- 
ally went upstairs to bed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WueEn Cecilia discovered her loss, her first impulse was to return 
immediately to 42 Laburnum Villas and tax her late pupil or his 
parents with the theft. Her burning indignation triumphed even 
over her vast dismay as she took three hasty strides to the door, 
but, as she opened it, she paused. A cold blast of air came up the 
draughty passage and set her shivering afresh, and the second’s 
ensuing reflection convinced her of all that had been so beautifully 
obvious to Dr. Lasker. Unless she could actually lay hands on the 
stolen notes whilst in his or Mostyn’s possession, she had no proof 
at all, and she knew that, once seized, they would never be spent 
by the miser. Dismay triumphed in its turn over indignation: 
in utter dejection she turned back, closed the door, and, throwing 
off her clothes, sought relief vainly in sleep. 

She passed a restless, wretched night, in great distress of mind 
and great discomfort of body : the morning found her with a burn- 
ing, choking sense, flushed and fevered. She did attempt to get 
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up, but turned giddy at the first few steps and surrendered: she 
must be about again seeking work with the least delay possible, 
but she realized that there was only one way of avoiding serious 
illness and that that was by staying in bed. That way she took, 
grim and desolate. There for forty-eight hours she fought against 
both illness and despair with all the enfeebled resolution left to 
her: on the third day, white and weak but no longer fevered, she 
struggled up to resume her solitary facing of a hostile, or indifferent, 
world. Round her neck, slung on a piece of silk long enough to 
enable them to be wholly concealed in her dress, she had the two 
rings, her wedding-ring and her engagement ring which, she was 
thankful to remember, she had so worn since the day of Mrs. 
Lasker’s prying: she had no other wealth of any kind, and her 
one treasury note was barely enough to satisfy her landlady for 
three nights’ shelter. She knew she could raise a few pounds on 
her engagement ring at a pawn-shop and a few shillings, perhaps, 
on her wedding-ring; but she had vowed to herself that these 
tokens of her lost glory should be buried with her, and that vow 
no extremity should cause her to break. She set out, thinking 
dully that the day of their burial was being brought appreciably 
nearer by her disasters than by her age alone there had been reason 
to anticipate. 

She made her way, feeling at each step her weakness, to Miss 
Chivers’s agency: it was her intention to insist on seeing Miss 
Chivers herself, even if she were kept waiting till the agency closed, 
and when in the presence of that thin-lipped, prim, but not unkindly, 
little woman to conceal nothing, tell the whole story, and trust 
to her sympathies to do something, no matter what, for her. She 
rang the bell and the door was opened, as usual, by the unfriendly 
girl-assistant, Miss Knight by name : even before Cecilia could 
frame her request, she said with casual interest, ‘ Hullo, you back ? 
From the Laskers, aren’t you ?’ 

Cecilia, exhausted with her walk, nodded. 

‘Stuck it out longer than most,’ commented Miss Knight, 
running her eye curiously over Cecilia. ‘That Lasker’s a caution. 
My, but you don’t half look hungry!’ 

Indeed, as a result of her weeks of underfeeding and her attack, 
Cecilia was not merely white but wan: her little tip-tilted nose 
had a sharpness now unnatural to it, and her cheeks were drawn ; 
and, lovely as she was, it was with the loveliness of delicacy and 
not of health. Miss Knight seemed to have forgotten the cause 
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of her original animosity: she was herself plump, ruddy, and in 
possession of a reasonably good job. She regarded Cecilia with 
sympathy and spoke with kindness, ‘Come to see Miss Chivers ?’ 

Cecilia again nodded and then added a pathetic, ‘ Please.’ 

‘Well, she isn’t here—down with the ’flu.’ 

‘Not here?’ Cecilia’s last hope went: she clutched at the 
lintel to steady herself. 

‘Isn’t going to be here this week, she says, and I don’t know 
that I can do much for you. You want a job bad, I suppose ?’ 

‘Indeed I do—anything!’ breathed Cecilia faintly. 

‘ Well, let me think: come in a minute, any way.’ 

Most gratefully Cecilia accepted, and the two girls passed in 
together, unaware that the concluding words of their conversation 
had been overheard by a big man who had been about to pass, 
but, arrested at the sight of Cecilia’s profile as she lifted her face 
eagerly to the girl on the step above her, had stopped abruptly 
and pretended, whilst continuing to watch her, to be gazing in 
at an adjoining shop-window. 

As soon as the door was shut upon her, he advanced to it and 
read with appreciation the brass plate announcing the agency. 
For a moment he hesitated, apparently deliberating, then he rang 
the bell. Miss Knight, who had just begun to turn over the pages 
of Miss Chivers’s ledger with Cecilia anxiously at her elbow, gave 
an exclamation of annoyance and, closing the book with petulance, 
said, ‘ Always the way, isn’t it? Never leave you alone a minute 
if you are alone, see what I mean? Now if she’d been here, there 
wouldn’t have been a caller all day. Hop in there while I see who 
it is.’ She motioned Cecilia into the waiting-room, gave her hair 
a pat or two in front of the glass, and went to answer the bell. 

Cecilia sank down into a chair, her heart beating with a tremu- 
lousness that seemed to her reason almost absurd : this girl, friendly 
as she was, could obviously do nothing for her. How tired the walk 
from her lodgings to the agency had made her! She would not 
have believed an illness of three days’ duration could have had 
such a devastating effect. She was sunk in tingling weariness when, 
ten minutes later, the door was opened rather stealthily and Miss 
Knight came in. She had a curiously dubious expression upon 
her round face and looked at Cecilia steadily a moment before 
she spoke. 

‘I don’t know what to say about it and that’s a fact,’ she began. 

‘What’s happened ?’ asked Cecilia patiently. 
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‘ Well, there’s a client in and asking after you—at least not 
exactly after you, if you know what I mean, but after some one 
like you. Wants a young person, nice and presentable, to look 
after things for his wife. Light work and pleasant, that’s what 
he says. Offers good wages too.’ 

‘Oh, could you—may I?’ Cecilia half-rose in her eager- 
ness and could not complete her request. 

‘ Well, yes, you can, if youlike. But it don’t sound right to me.’ 

‘What d’you mean ?’ 

‘It isn’t for me to say exactly. But I don’t like the look of 
him, and I wouldn’t go myself.’ 

‘ Beggars can’t be choosers,’ said Cecilia bravely. ‘He can’t 
possibly be worse than Dr. Lasker.’ 

‘No; well, it isn’t my affair. Want to go in and see him?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

With the same dubious expression Miss Knight ushered Cecilia 
into Miss Chivers’sroom. ‘ This is the young lady,’ she said primly : 
‘she’s been on our books and has just finished a job. She’s free 
if she suits, and I can take the booking fee for Miss Chivers.’ 

In the room, prowling up and down as though pressed for time, 
Cecilia saw a big man, well dressed though in a florid style, with a 
straggly, reddish beard that did not wholly conceal the loose fulness 
of his lips. He seemed about fifty-five, was corpulent as well as 
tall, and his face as he smiled wrinkled easily : his eyes were small 
and closer together than was handsome and there was puffiness 
beneath them. He broke into an expansive smile at Cecilia’s 
entrance, but looked at her only in snatches that she found both 
furtive and disagreeable. 

‘She does suit,’ he said promptly, ‘ very well indeed: in fact 
I needn’t trouble to look further. Brooke, is that your name, 
Cecilia Brooke ? Quite a pretty name, upon my word.’ 

He implied geniality at once, but the implication somehow 
lacked aim; at any rate it went coldly past Cecilia, who found him 
so little to her liking that all her eagerness evaporated. Never- 
theless, what she had said to Miss Knight was true, she was not 
ina position tochoose. She replied reservedly to the few questions 
asked and had it confirmed from her prospective employer’s lips 
that she was engaged as companion to his wife, who was an invalid, 
“wants some one young and jolly about, you know,’ he said ; ‘ and 
I’m not a doleful one myself. We'll make a happy little party, 
eh?’ 
42 
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Ignoring his half-wink, Cecilia asked as to terms and details, 
Unperturbed, he replied blandly and the terms were, as Miss Knight 
had said, good. 

‘No niggardliness about me,’ he affirmed jovially, glancing 
this way and that. ‘Geoffrey Benton’s my name: but every one 
calls me Toddles.’ He went into a jocose, slightly embarrassed 
laugh, and then at once became business-like; in a few crisp 
sentences it was arranged that Cecilia should settle into her new 
post by tea-time that day. 

‘ Unless you'll have a bit of lunch with me now ?’ he suggested 
hopefully. Cecilia declined, which caused him first to laugh and 
then to ask her again more ingratiatingly. On her second refusal, 
worded as politely as possible but firmly uttered, he shot her a 
sudden, spiteful look and then, jauntily taking up his hat, muttered 
about ‘a pleasure deferred,’ and took his departure. 

‘I don’t like it,’ said Miss Knight doubtfully. ‘ He’s rotten, 
if you ask me.’ 

‘That,’ replied Cecilia, ‘is, I’m afraid, only too obvious. But 
I can’t help it, I must have work, I’m on the rocks: and I can 
take care of myself.’ 

‘I don’t like it,’ repeated Miss Knight; ‘I’ve heard of him 
before. But, look here, ring me up if it isn’t all right: you never 
know what fellows like that’ll be up to. I'll have to be here till 
six at any rate.’ 

‘You're very, very kind,’ said Cecilia warmly. Materially, 
this plump, rosy-faced girl could be, she was sure, of no help to 
her in the difficulties of the solitary path she must tread ; mentally, 
the kindness of the thought braced her like wine. For weeks she 
had lived so entirely without any such thing that she had almost 
forgotten that it was possible for anybody ever to be genuinely 
kind. 

Punctually at 4.30 p.m. Cecilia toiled up the stairs of Morpeth 
Mansions: she had vividly in memory her few minutes’ lateness 
in first arrival at the Laskers’ and was resolved not to offend in 
like manner again. She had her suit-case only with her: she had 
managed to persuade her landlady to keep her trunk for her 4 
day or so. Why she arranged this she hardly knew: she told 
herself it was because she was penniless and could not start by 
borrowing her cab-fare ; in her heart she felt the pressure of another 
reason, but she would not admit even to herself that there were 
some situations which not all her courage could render possible. 
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Resolutely she turned her mind away from defeat, and yet did not 
disdain wholly to ease withdrawal. Still encouraged by the remem- 
brance of Miss Knight’s kind thought and telling herself almost 
passionately that she was lucky in that she was not without employ, 
whatever the private character of her employer, Cecilia dragged 
her suit-case laboriously through the streets and up the stairs of 
the block of flats named to her. 

Hardly had she regained her breath and rung the bell of No. 11, 
two flights up, before the door was opened by the expectant Mr. 
Benton. He creased his face delightedly at sight of her, rose- 
flushed from her climb, and thought to himself that he must be 
looking remarkably jovial: across Cecilia, who had expected a maid, 
fell the strong sense that he was terribly like an overfed baboon. 

‘ Ah, there you are!’ he exclaimed heartily. ‘Come right in: 
you're just in nice time for tea.’ 

He made no attempt to take her suit-case from her and, her 
enfeebled muscles being strained to aching point, she dropped it in 
the little hall and followed him with reluctance down the short pass- 
age. He preceded her into a room furnished for comfort rather than 
beauty ; it had several deep leather armchairs and a big divan 
in front of a brightly blazing fire, beside which stood a small table 
with a tea-tray on it. A kettle sang cheerily on the hob and the 
impression made on Cecilia, after all her discomfort, would have 
been distinctly agreeable but for pictures that were unpleasantly 
suggestive and the absence not merely of a third person but also 
of a third tea-cup. This she noticed the instant she set foot in the 
room: it was a man’s room and it whispered to her cynically from 
each of its four corners. 

‘Where’s Mrs. Benton, please?’ she said uneasily. ‘I'd 
better make myself known to her at once.’ 

‘Plenty of time,’ he rejoined casually. Then, anticipating 
the quick protest that was rising to her lips, he added, ‘ Matter 
of fact, she’s not in at the moment: sit down and have some tea.’ 

‘I thought you said she was an invalid,’ rejoined Cecilia, con- 
tinuing to stand and gazing at him firmly. 

‘So she is, a great invalid; but she has to have exercise—oh, 
what’s it matter? Sit down and make yourself cosy.’ 

At that instant, just as he bent over the fire and seized the 
kettle, the telephone rang. 

‘Damn!’ he muttered. ‘Always something. Let it ring.’ 
He began stolidly to fill the teapot. 
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The jangling of the telephone bell continued : it rasped Cecilia’s 
already taut nerves; it did more, it seemed that it was to her that 
it was addressed. Without waiting on the idea, she stepped across 
and lifted down the receiver. ‘Hullo, yes, who is it?’ she asked. 

‘Leave that alone,’ growled Benton surlily. 

‘I’m beginning my duties,’ she flashed at him, as over the 
line came a voice she knew inquiring, ‘Is that you, Miss Brooke ? 
Good. This is Daisy, Daisy Knight. Look here, I’ve had you 
on my mind; I’ve been asking about that fellow you're with. 
He hasn’t got a wife ; he’s a thoroughly bad lot. You hop it quick. 
Make any excuse and come down here to me. Come quick: I’ve 
a reason. I don’t like to say too much, but— Anyway, hop it 
from that fellow. See?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Cecilia quietly: she was amazed at her own 
coolness. Her mind raced, and her plan was formed ina flash. ‘ All 
right, I’ll tell him.’ She dropped the receiver. ‘ Rather hard to hear,’ 
she said, turning calmly to Benton; ‘something about a missing 
parcel. Good heavens!’ she stopped, drawing herself up suddenly. 

‘What’s up?’ he asked suspiciously. 

‘Why, I’ve never brought my trunk in off the cab! I’ve left 
it! What with a new engagement——’ As she spoke she made 
a dash for the door, gained it whilst Benton, kettle in hand, stared 
at her uncomprehendingly, and, still talking about the need for 
stopping the cab and recovering her trunk at once, dashed along 
the’passage. By the front-door of the flat lay her suit-case: she 
caught it by the handle without checking, wrenched open the door 
and was gone. Benton, still with the kettle, had followed her 
slowly as far as the door of the room, saying testily, ‘ What the hell’s 
the use of making such a fuss? It’ll be all right. Come back and 
have some tea.’ 

Tea was his one idea, at least his immediate idea, and his mind, 
though excessively persistent, worked slowly. It was not until 
he saw Cecilia grab at her suit-case that it seriously dawned on him 
that she was not just running down momentarily to the front of 
the Mansions, but was clearing out altogether, and even then he 
had to think before he converted enlightenment into action, When 
that process was complete, he gave a roar of angry disappointment 
and precipitated himself in pursuit. Cecilia had a start of at least 
ten yards and all the advantages of youth and terror. On the 
other hand she was handicapped by her suit-case, of which it never 
crossed her mind to let go, and she was only just up from bed. 
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But her terror carried her headlong until she reached the street. 
The moment she felt upon her face the freshness of the cold evening 
air, the wildness of her terror left her: she ran on as rapidly as 
possible but no longer blindly. A few people were in the street, 
and, if that foul beast wanted a scene, he could have it: a scream 
would bring the curious at once to her rescue. 

Benton was apparently somewhat of the same opinion: he 
caught her up only a little way along the street near a lamp-post, 
but attempted no more than cajolery. ‘ What’s the bright idea ?’ 
he asked, puffing dangerously. ‘ What a game you’re having with 
me! Steady on, or I'll not be able to keep up!’ 

Cecilia stopped. For one moment she fought down rising 
hysteria and with a supreme effort of will compelled herself to an 
unnatural calm. She looked him squarely in the face beneath the 
lamp-post and then said as curtly as her labouring of breath would 
allow, ‘If you follow me another step, I'll give you in charge.’ 

‘But, I say——’ he stuttered, taken aback. 

‘ Are you going,’ she cut in, ‘ or shall I call to those men over 
there ?’ 

Benton shot another shifty glance at her and at the approaching 
couple she had indicated, saw that she was as far removed from 
bluffing as anyone could be, and, muttering under his breath, 
half-cursing, half-apologizing, drew off slowly back to the flats 
and left her. 

The crisis past, reaction set in. Cecilia held her ground des- 
perately till the strangers had gone by and then all strength seemed 
to drain away from her heart; her fingers released their fierce 
grip of the handle of her suit-case, and she sank’down beside it on 
the stone step of an unlighted door, utterly exhausted, yielding 
at last to the forces of weakness and despair. Great sobs shook 
her frame and tears ran unheeded down her cheeks. What beastsmen 
were! Qne after one another they lay in wait to knock one down, 
to take from any girl who was so credulous as to trust them love, 
money, honour. Cecilia in her weakness and confusion could not 
discriminate : all the past was a blackness of pain to her and into 
the future she could not peer. She had won free from the immediate 
foulness that had threatened her, but she was beaten; she knew 
that she had no more fight left in her and must bear unquestioningly 
whatever further blows Fate might choose to rain upon her now 
defenceless head. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI 
(born December 5, 1830). 
A STUDY AND SOME COMPARISONS. 


The centenary of Christina Rossetti’s birth falls in December 
of this year. 


In the year 1824 there arrived in London a Neapolitan refugee 
called Gabriele Rossetti, who had been concerned a few years before 
in a rising against the Bourbon King of Naples. He was the son 
of a blacksmith and locksmith, and his mother was the daughter 
of ashoemaker. He himself had been Custodian of Ancient Bronzes 
in the Museum of Naples, fond of painting and the author of books 
of verse. In London he met and married Frances Mary Lavinia, 
the daughter of an Italian teacher called Polidori, and sister of 
that Doctor Polidori— poor Polly Dolly ’—who had travelled 
through Europe with Byron. To these Italian parents were born 
four children, all of whom were writers, and two of whom have left 
their names in English literature. 

Christina Georgina, the second daughter and youngest child, 
was born on Decemiber 5, 1830, in Charlotte Street, Portland 
Square. She died sixty-four years later in Torrington Square. 
All her life was lived in the drab, unromantic northern London that 
lies between and around those two places. Her visits to the country 
were few and short. She only twice went out of England in her 
sixty-four years, once to France for six weeks, and once, for even 
less time, to Italy. 

Tll health seems to have been almost an occupation in the 
Rossetti and Polidori families, and much of Christina’s time was 
spent in nursing and waiting on elderly and ailing relatives. She 
herself was delicate, in the undefined Victorian way that would 
now be ascribed, probably rightly, to want of air and exercise. 
She was so strictly bound by the tenets of High Church Anglicanism 
that she twice refused to marry where she did not find views of 
Christianity which exactly accorded with her own, though in the 
case of her second suitor, Charles Bagot Cayley, her brother William 
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says that ‘she loved deeply and permanently . . . to the last day 
of his life, and to the last day of her own, his memory.’ 

She kept her reading rigidly within the limits of what was then 
considered ‘ proper.’ 


‘For Shakespeare her intellectual reverence was of course very 
deep,’ says her brother, ‘ but how far she delighted in him may 
be a different question. ... Humour, in its inner essence she 
could enter into; but for any rollicking or cynical or unctuous 
aspect of humour she had no sort of relish. Sir Toby Belch or 
Falconbridge would simply repel her, and even Falstaff would find 
little indulgence and elicit only watery smiles.’ 


She read no poetry that seemed to her ‘ impious.’ 


‘ As in politics,’ says William Rossetti, ‘so in the finer arts of 
form—painting and sculpture—she had little fundamental opinion 
of her own and no connoisseurship. She naturally adhered to what 
was high and noble in the arts . . . but she neither possessed nor 
affected anything approaching to critical judgment in these matters. 
To music she was not insensitive; but she was ignorant and it 
formed no part of her concern.’ 


She practised to an exaggerated extent the now discredited 
virtue of resignation. Introspection, self-condemnation, self- 
sacrifice: these are the things that colour all her poetry. Death 
is her main theme: death and disappointment. Her lovers do not 
come back, except as ghosts or to find their true loves dying. 


‘Does the road wind up-hill all the way ? 
Yes, to the very end.’ 


It is not uncommon for young people, especially young poets, 
to be in love with death. But Christina’s mood did not change. 
Among her earliest printed verses, written before she was twenty, 
we find ‘ The Dead Bride,’ ‘ The Dead City,’ ‘ The Dying Lover to 
his Betrothed.’? She was eighteen when she wrote lines unforget- 
table in their haunting, lilting loveliness. 


‘When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no ‘sad songs for me ; 

Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree : 

Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet: 

And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 
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I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain ; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on as if in pain: 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget.’ 


In the year before her death she wrote: 


‘Sleeping at last, the trouble and tumult over, 
Sleeping at last, the struggle and horror past, 
Cold and white, out of sight of friend and of lover, 

Sleeping at last. 


No more a tired heart downcast or overcast, 
No more pangs that wring or shifting fears that hover, 
Sleeping at last in a dreamless sleep locked fast. 


Fast asleep. Singing birds in their leafy cover 
Cannot wake her, nor shake her the gusty blast, 


Under the purple thyme and the purple clover 
Sleeping at last.’ 


In the years between it is only now and then, as in the sudden 
burst of rapture of ‘ My heart is like a singing bird,’ that she deserts 
her minor key. Her work is to this extent monotonous. She has 
always the same mood. Her colours are the same, dim and grey 
with a faint light showing through. She, who was on both sides 
a child of the South, sees things always in shadow. The same 
images recur again and again. Her doves coo; her nightingales 
sing; she gathers roses and lilies. The one vivid character in all 
her poems is the ‘ Royal Princess, king-descended.’ The sisters of 
‘Goblin Market,’ her Mauds and Mays and Margarets, even the 
‘ Three Nuns’ are abstractions ; conventional figures in the stained- 
glass windows of her thought. 


It was the fashion of their time to bracket together the work 
of Christina Rossetti and Elizabeth Barrett Browning and to make 
far-fetched comparisons between them, for no particular reason 
except that they were for some years contemporary women writers. 
From our greater distance of time we can see how utterly unlike 
they were and how fruitless is any sort of combined judgment upon 
them. Mrs. Browning, though Christina refers to her, in the fore- 
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word to Monna Innominata, as ‘ the Great Poetess of our own day 
and nation,’ was all the things that Christina herself would have 
loathed to be. She was a teacher and preacher, eager, exuberant, 
sometimes distressingly complacent. She speaks, very distinctly 
and often in admirable verse, to a world that she feels no doubt will 
listen to her and be all the better for what she says. 

It is more profitable to compare Christina’s poetry with that 
of other women poets of her own century, even if at first sight the 
comparison may seem to show her to disadvantage. 

A certain superficial likeness in their circumstances makes it 
tempting to put her work beside that of Emily Dickinson, and then 
we miss in it the tang of bitterness that gives Emily Dickinson’s 
verse its particular flavour and quality. Christina’s work reads 
limply, almost flabbily, against the tautness, the dry vigour of 
Emily Dickinson’s thought and execution. Mary Coleridge has 
written some lines that might be pure Christina. But Christina 
can never, even in ‘ The Ghost’s Return,’ even in those grim four 
stanzas to which her brother Dante Gabriel gave the name ‘ At 
Home,’ make us catch our breath with horror as Mary Coleridge 
can in ‘ Wilderspin,’ in ‘ We were young, we were merry . . .’ on 
almost every page. Even Mr. Walter de la Mare, though he spins 
magic as well or better than she did, cannot affright the dusk like 
Mary Coleridge. 

But perhaps it is when we compare the finest of Christina’s 

verses with the lapidary work of Alice Meynell that we see most 
clearly its occasional looseness of thought, its too frequent senti- 
mentality. Christina’s ‘ habits of composition,’ we are told by her 
brother William Michael, 
‘were entirely of the casual and spontaneous kind from her earliest 
to her latest years. If something came into her head which she 
found suggestive of verse, she put it into verse. It came to her 
(I take it) very easily, without her meditating a possible subject 
and without her making any great difference in the first from the 
latest form of the verses which embodied it. . . .’ 

Her technique is unconscious. There is in none of her work the 
supreme craftsmanship, the knowledge of life and of art that lies 
behind the outward simplicity of any single verse of Mrs. Meynell’s. 


‘Plain behind oracles it is; and past 

All symbols, simple; perfect, heavenly wild, 

The song some loaded poets reach at last .. .’} 
1°The Courts.’ Alice Meynell. 
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Nor is there any of the skilful weaving of sounds that goes 
to make “ The Saxon Song ’ or the Garden Song in ‘ The Land’ by 
Miss Victoria Sackville-West, a poet of a later generation. 

What has she then? What is it that gives her beyond all ques- 
tion a place, if not among the very first, certainly in the highest 
rank of English secondary poets? Much of her brother’s work is 
forgotten now. Even so long ago as 1900, when Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch compiled the Oxford Book of English Verse, he allowed but 
one place to Dante Gabriel and ten to Christina. How many people 
in these days have opened Aurora Leigh, or Casa Guidi Windows, 
or know anything about their writer except as the ringleted darling 
who ran away from Wimpole Street with Browning? But no 
anthology of nineteenth-century poetry is complete without Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s work. No amount of reading and re-reading can 
spoil its elusive, tremulous charm. 

First, perhaps, there is that very twilight tone. It is a rare 
note and we do not hear it again, except faintly in some lines of 
Lionel Johnson’s, till it sounds in the poems of Yeats. There is 
more than an echo of Christina’s music in 


‘ All things uncomely and broken, 
all things worn out and old...’ 


Then there is the fact that she is an ‘absolute’ poet. She 
writes with no ulterior motive. Detached lines of hers have some- 
thing of the indescribable glamour that belongs only to the greatest 
poetry of all: 


‘ Night’s candles are burned out and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops.. .’ 


‘ , .. perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’ 


Neither scholarship nor wit can say why such outwardly simple 
lines as these can stir the heart like a trumpet. Nor can we say 
what it is that moves us in certain lines of Christina’s : 


‘Not fair as men would reckon fair, 
Not noble as they count the line ; 
Only as graceful as a bough, 

And tendrils of the vine; 
Only as noble as sweet Eve 
Your ancestress and mine. 
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She left the rosy morn, 
She left the fields of corn, 
For twilight cold and lorn 
And water springs. 
Through sleep, as through a veil, 
She sees the sky look pale...’ 


‘It’s a year almost that I have not seen her: 
Oh last summer green things were greener, 
Brambles fewer, the blue sky bluer.’ 


There is an artlessness in these that transcends all but the 
greatest art. The writer is crooning to herself without a thought 
of an audience. There is a note of intimacy that makes it seem 
like eavesdropping to listen. 

Christina Rossetti’s talent remained level and her manner of 
writing the same all through her life. When she was nineteen she 
wrote, ‘Oh, Earth, lie heavily upon her eyes,’ a sonnet, which in 
the beauty of its linked sounds is one of the most perfect things she 
ever wrote, and except for the Wordsworthian echo in one line 
(‘Even her very heart has ceased to stir’), one of the most char- 
acteristic. Forty-three years.later she wrote the two stanzas 
‘Heaven overarches earth and sea,’ with its rare note of happiness. 
It is not possible to say that one is more or less mature than the 
other. It is the same voice speaking ; gentle, plaintive, wistfully 
true in tone. It is the same outlook, not upon life at all, but upon 
life as the way to death, and at the world and all within it as the 
pavement of Heaven. 

It is easy to say that with a wider life, a fuller education, not 
in books alone, but in experience, Christina Rossetti would have 
been a greater poet. It is easy to condemn her as a dull woman, of 
warped sympathies and narrowed vision. 

Dull and narrow her life may have been judged by ordinary 
standards of what makes for interest or eventfulness in living. 

But Christina Rossetti was not an ordinary woman. Though 


_She lived a life extraordinarily apart from any sort of incident, she 


yet made for herself an inner cell of her soul. In that cell she 
wrestled and fought, she rejoiced, rarely indeed, but with ‘ exceeding 
great joy’; she met with agonies and adventures far beyond any 
she could have found in the rough and tumble of the world. The 
purest essence of poetry can only be distilled from a white heat of 
emotion, and Christina’s creative fires, though they burnt inwardly, 
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burnt with consuming force. This is the secret of the living power 
of her poetry. 

Not even in Francis Thompson can we find such a struggle of the 
soul as there is in ‘ Wrestling.’ 


‘ Alas, my Lord, 
How should I wrestle all the livelong night 
With Thee, my God, my strength and my delight ? 


How can it need 
So agonized an effort and a strain 
To make Thy face of mercy shine again ? 


How can it need 
Such wringing out of breathless prayer to move 
Thee to Thy wonted Love, when Thou art Love ? 


Yet Jacob did 
So hold Thee by the clenched hand of prayer 
That he prevailed, and Thou didst bless him there. 


Yea, Thou my God 
Hast prayed all night, and in the garden prayed, 
Even while like melting wax Thy strength was made. 


Alas for him 
Who faints despite Thy pattern,* King of Saints ! 
Alas, alas for me the one that faints! 


Lord, give us strength 
To hold Thee fast until we hear Thy voice, 
Which Thine own know who hearing it rejoice. 


Lord, give us strength 
To hold Thee fast until we see Thy Face, 
Full fountain of all rapture and all grace. 


But, when our strength 
Shall be made darkness and our bodies clay, 
Hold Thou us fast and give us sleep till day.’ 


In the last lines of this poem is the key to her absorption in the 
thought of death as a sleep, to that longing for the grave that would 
be morbid if it were just desire to exchange her daily avocations in 
Bloomsbury for the mould of Highgate Cemetery. Death to her 
meant more than the end of bodily pain and of day-by-day existence, 
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more than the stepping out of a shadowed half-life to some wonderful 
Heaven. It meant the end of a ceaseless, pitiless battle. It meant 
a certainty that all her hard-fought-for faith could never give her. 

Her religion was not a soothing or comforting thing. She walked 
on a road of stones; beat with sore hands on the doors of Heaven. 


‘Lord, what have I to offer? sickening fear 
And a heart-breaking loss. 

Are these the cross Thou givest me ? then dear 
I will account the cross. 


If this is all I have, accept even this 
Poor, priceless offering, 

A quaking heart with all that therein is, 
O Thou, my thorn-crowned King.’ 


She had not the confidence and vision of the mystic. For her the 
gates of pearl never parted, she never dragged down Heaven to 
her by the hems, nor danced and sang to her Lord. 


‘A heavy heart, if ever heart was heavy, 
I offer Thee this heavy heart of me... 


‘Lift up your hearts’ ‘ We lift them up.’ Ah me 
I cannot, Lord, lift up my heart to Thee ; 
Stoop, lift it up...’ 


Where Francis Thompson hears the relentless feet of the Hound 
of Heaven in his pursuit of the soul, Christina sees the soul as the 
pursuer. Even in the most beautiful of her songs of eternity there 
is the uncertain note : 


‘Marvel of marvels, if I myself shall behold 

With mine own eyes my King in His city of gold ; 

Where the least of lambs is spotless white in the fold, 

Where the least and last of saints in spotless white is stoled, 
Where the dimmest head beyond a moon is aureoled. 

O saints, my beloved, now mouldering to mould in the mould, 
Shall I see you lift your heads, see your cerements unrolled, 
See with these very eyes ? who now in darkness and cold 
Tremble for the midnight cry, the rapture, the tale-untold, 
“The Bridegroom cometh, cometh, His Bride to enfold.” 


Cold it is, my beloved, since your funeral bell was tolled ; 
Cold it is, O my King, how cold alone on the wold.’ 
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The greatest literary influence of Christina’s life was Dante, 
Hell was no less real to her than Paradise. The terror that lay 
at the back of all medieval religious thought was always in wait for 
her. 

‘Even to one I dare not tell,’ 
says Mary Coleridge in words that might have been written for 
Christina, 
‘Where lies my Heaven, where lies my Hell ; 


But to the world will I confide 
What’s hid from all the world beside.’ 


Not an ordinary woman ; not a dull and narrow-minded woman, 
stunting her powers of poetry in obedience to her own con- 
ventions ; but a poet who kept the candle of her genius burning 
on a hard and stormy road. 

KATHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE. 
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I DON’T WANT TO GO HOME. 
BY MARGARET BURNE. 


Fiorence PatTEerson stood at the top of the dark narrow stairs, 
her hand pressing her chest to stop the flurried beating of her 
heart. Now she’d left school for good, it kept on beating like 
this when she didn’t expect it. It’d be all right in a minute, when 
she got to the Club and had a laugh with the girls. Could she 
get out in the street before he came in from work? If she ran 
now, fast, fast, down the stairs? No, wait, it was him. Get 
behind the door or something and hide. It was her big brothers, 
Dick and Albert, talking, and him quiet. He was taller than 
them, and he stood in the doorway, so there was no light on the 
stairs for her to look down and try to see him. 

‘Run along, Florrie. You'll be late. Can’t you move yourself 
since you left school ? ’ 

That was better, hearing her mother’s voice. She’d only got 
to run past them, down by the door, Dick and Albert, and Jim, 
their friend. How they all laughed the first night Jim came. 
Made it much more lively, having a lodger to live with them. 
She could remember Dick and Albert explaining after he’d gone 
out. They said he’d got to live near where his work was, not in 
Wales where he came from. He’s straight, they said, and quiet 
in his ways. Nobody was going to do for him like their mother 
could, and wasn’t his money useful, with no husband earning, and 
all those kids? Dick and Albert didn’t mind helping, but you’d 
got to take money when you could get it, see? There was Florrie 
left school and not even begun to earn her keep. One of them 
could lay on the floor in the bedroom, and that was all there was 
to it. 

After a week, Mum talked about Jim and his nice smile till 
they got tired of hearing about him. He never gave Mum any 
trouble. He seemed to pass a joke every time he passed his cup. 
He was kind-hearted too. Noticed her and the other kids, and 
gave them sweets, to Emily and Arthur, to the two little ones who 
didn’t go to school. It was only at first that he gave her sweets. 
He hadn’t smiled at her since before last Sunday. Why, since 
Sunday, they didn’t even speak. 
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‘Flo, haven’t you gone yet? You do make me cross.’ 

Florence shut her eyes tight, then clattered down the stairs, 
and bent down under the men’s thick arms as they stood, three 
giants, close together by the door. 

They held her wrists, bent her straight. It was Dick and 
Albert, one each side of her. Not him, then. 

What’s all the hurry ?’ 

‘You're turnin’ red, Flo. Broke a cup or somethin’ ?’ 

They were safe-looking, with their long pale faces. Best: stay 
near me like this for ever. Don’t let me go! Don’t let him see 
me ! 

Two big laughs mingled, and they released her with a friendly 
push to right and left. He was standing a step in front, his hands 
deep in his pockets, looking down at her feet. 

‘Out of the road, Jim. She’s ina hurry for something. Gota 
train to catch!’ 

She ran away fast, where they couldn’t see her, then stopped 
and stood close against the wall, to hear what they would say. 
Didn’t they laugh, those two, and now that she was gone, Jim 
began to laugh louder than both of them, because he’d begun too 
late. Now they were quiet, talking. Dick and Albert sounded 
worried. ‘Only a kid. Can’t seem to speak a civil word to you. 
It’s her age ; don’t seem to like anyone extra comin’.’ What would 
he say? They’d gone right indoors now, so she couldn’t hear. 

‘Come on, Flo, aren’t you late! Miss Spence said last time that 
if we was late, she’d shut the door.’ 

Florence looked at her friends, ignoring their chatter. These 
were the girls she knew, this was the street, her street, and Miss 
Spence would be standing at the Club-door, ready to welcome 
her with a smile. 

‘Started bein’ frightened on the stairs at home,’ said Florence. 
‘My Mum says I’m ’ighly strung. None of you ’ave ever felt 
like that. Made me late.’ 

‘Frightened ? Isn’t that good! Somebody’s bin and fright- 
ened ’er.’ 

‘Bin readin’ about a crime, Flo ?’ 

‘Iknow! Listen. ‘ Murdered girl lyin’ in ’er blood on stairs 
of Farver’s town manshun.”’’ 

How they laughed, arm-in-arm, running down the street. They 
stood still and doubled up, because they couldn’t stop laughing. 
If they looked at one another, they laughed again. 
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‘Girls, girls,’ said Miss Spence, closing the Club-door behind 
them. ‘Don’t laugh like that. Stop giggling. Don’t be so silly.’ 

‘We like being . . . like this,’ stuttered Florence, and gave 
a last wild peal of laughter because of her unutterable relief. 

They sang carols, the old tunes a perfect vehicle for their 
noisiness. Miss Spence, a smal! humped figure at the piano, held 
on against them in her sweet cracked voice, till her picture of the 
stable at Bethlehem faded to blackness before her swimming eyes, 
and she clapped her hands together, defeated. Having thus 
gained an interested silence, she whispered a belated and useless 
command: ‘ Don’t shout!’ 

‘Sorry, Miss-ss-ss.” They pressed against her chair because 
they couldn’t read the words. 

‘Stand back,’ said Miss Spence, sweeping her arms about. 
‘Be quiet. Sit down in a ring. I’m going to tell you a story 
about a woman, a great woman.’ 

At this, they sighed, they leant against each other, a plump 
young thing fell against the piano, and that gave them another 
chance to laugh. If they stopped singing, it made no difference. 
Must have a bit of noise and a bit of fun. Couldn’t listen all night 
to a story, not even to please poor old Spence. Didn’t know 
when to stop. Talked on like a Sunday-school, so you didn’t know 
which way to look. 

Miss Spence, her back rigid, her hands clenched, felt for her 
words. ‘You see, Florence Nightingale had a narrow childhood, 
as many of us have. There was only marriage for her when she 
grew up. Her only other chance was her faith in her own powers. 
She stuck to that through everything. You have that other 
chance too. You can work your way to a full satisfying life if 
you try hard enough. You could make this part of London fit 
for your children to live in if you worked and fought for it. 
Florence Nightingale worked for the sick. If she lived here now, 
she would work for the lives of your children.’ 

“I ain’t goin’ to get married, nor ’ave children.’ 

‘Earnin’ good money’s better than gettin’ married. My big 
_ and ’er husband got to come an’ live wiv us an’ she doesn’t 
e it.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ said Miss Spence. She planted her feet apart 
more firmly. ‘However, I’m going to push into you the fact 
that you are responsible beings, not giggling girls. You have 
brains. Use them. When you are bigger you can at least choose 
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the fathers of your children, those of you who do get married, 
And you can fight for decent houses.’ 

‘My dad says he’ll strap me if I start usin’ powder.’ 

‘It’s a decent house where J come from.’ 

Miss Spence conveniently ignored a whispered altercation, 
“You're not educated if you go on ’aving children, my mum says 
so.—‘ My mum says some people talk a lot of rubbish.’ The 
whispering fizzled out in furtive giggles. Miss Spence tried to 
collect herself. 

‘Go on, Florrie, play us some jazz.’ 

For a moment, Florence and Miss Spence eyed one another. 
Then Miss Spence drooped, and stepped aside. 

Banging away on the piano was fun, thought Florence, settling 
herself in the chair. Everyone standing round you, wishing they 
could do it. Gave you a sort of wild feeling that you could do 
anything. Did that girl, Florence Nightingale, ever feel wild, with 
something nearly bursting inside her? It was a name you’d never 
forget, once you'd heard it. She had to leave home, when she 
started getting big and thinking for herself. Who fed her, though ? 
They only fed you if your mother put you out in service. And 
then that man who wanted her, when she wanted to be a nurse. 
In her sort of house, you could just walk away into another room, 
and lock the door, or run upstairs and along the passages and hide 
till he was gone, so you wouldn’t ever have to see him again. No 
need for Florence Nightingale to be afraid, not with her own purse 
with money in it, and the Queen giving her work to do, and looking 
after her. ... 

‘Flo, what you starin’ at ?’ 

‘Me ghost,’ said Flo. She gave a shiver, thumped some fresh 
chords, and began to sing another song. ‘I want to go home! 
I want to go home to my Mammy.’ Suppose she waited after the 
others, and told Miss Spence about being afraid? Miss Spence 
knew about stories and raffia-work. She knew about boys staring 
in the street. She talked about that sometimes, how you shouldn't 
take any notice. She didn’t know about lodgers watching you 
take off your dress to go to bed. There wasn’t anywhere to put 
the bed except the living-room, so you had to take off your dress 
with everyone sitting round. Couldn’t do everything in bed, 
wriggling about under the clothes. They’d all laugh at her, if 
she did, Dick and Albert and everybody. She could never tell 
old Spence, in case she came home to see for herself, and then every- 
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one in the street would know what a silly girl she was, making up 
tales about nothing. 

Florence played a false chord and failed to right it. She jumped 
up from the piano, upsetting the chair. 

‘Please, Miss, can we play “ Twos and Threes 

‘Twos and Threes? Come on, Flo! ’Oo’s in the middle?’ 

Miss Spence, her body still bowed in her shabby clothes, shut 
the piano, picked up the overturned chair, and attended to the 
register. ‘Ivy Hopkins, Rose Smith, Lizzie Murphy, Florence 
Patterson....’ Had she touched Florence with the story 
to-night ? Sometimes the same name caught their interest. 
Only for a moment, though. Florence defied her, she was so young 
and strong-willed. All that vitality let loose, controlled by no 
purpose, at the mercy of anyone. Her heart swelled painfully 
with pity. ‘ Hide them under the shadow of Thy wing,’ she mur- 
mured, 

What was the good? The years went by. She was nearly 
fifty, and she began to help at the Club when she was confirmed. 


_The houses still lacked any privacy, the fun was outside, idle 


dirty fun, and nobody’ seemed to care. Not her friends any- 
way, who wanted her to give up her ‘Slumming.’ They smiled 
kindly when she talked about the Club, and changed the subject 
as soon as they could. The girls ran the Club for her nowadays, 
whilst she made herself ill with disappointment, but she’d stick on, 
nothing should stop her sticking on. Perhaps Florence Patterson 
hoped secretly for a life beyond the treadmill of marriage and 
deadening overwork. Perhaps Florence remembered some of her 
words. 

The game grew quicker. Florence’s cheeks were crimson, she 
pressed her captors’ arms tight round her waist, then broke away 
in a tumult of striving. 

Miss Spence put her hand to her head. How the girls squealed 
and shouted this evening. It got worse and worse every winter. 
Florence was a fine girl, standing there, panting, in the middle of 
the ring. That heavy black hair, moist on her forehead, and then 
those quick, dark eyes. Her perfect balance too. She stood, 
planted firmly on her ill-shod feet, taut all over, waiting for the 
next dart across the floor. She played games lil.e a dancer. You 
couldn’t call it pretty exactly. Florence was too... too full 
of life to escape getting married and all the rest of it. Her poor 
little hopes, if she had any, were so much waste. 
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The clock struck the hour. Miss Spence was ready with her 
smile to dismiss the girls as she had welcomed them. As they 
filed out, she stood at the door, peering up and down the street, 
What a night! The rain was coming down in torrents. They'd 
all have to go home to-night, no loitering in the dark streets, 
But was it so very much better? They crept into bed, and 
listened for hours to quarrelling or coarse talk. 

She wavered on the sopped step, then turned back for her coat 
and bag. She’d never get inside a bus in this deluge. How 
deserted the room was, with the light out, and the girls gone! 
That was their laughter still, coming back along the empty passage, 
It sounded so much nicer like that, from far away. No good losing 
one’s faith. The Club stood for something and who was she to 
demand a sign? Certainly, there was Florence. That child was 
vulnerable, sensitive. She couldn’t come up against music, flowers, 
poetry, all the gentle ways of living, without being touched at 
last. Her pity surged again, and she shut the big door and locked 
it, blind with tears. Wasn’t it enough to feel the fine impetus of 
youth around her? Couldn’t she believe that youth would have 
strength to break the bad houses, even if older people were beaten 
and resigned ? 

She wiped her eyes. Dreadful how she cried at the least thing. 
She stepped out into the rain, her umbrella aloft, humming those 
lovely carols over again as she set off down the street. 

The girls ran off with lowered heads, scattering to right and 
left. Florence slipped round a corner quickly, and stood by 
herself. Where should it be? Anywhere, as long as she didn’t 
have to go back home just yet. Perhaps he’d be going to the 
Pictures to-night with Dick and Albert. Perhaps he wouldn't. 
They were such quiet boys. They liked sitting round the table 
at home, and reading out the news. She’d cut along quick, and 
stand near a stall in the High Road, where the rain wouldn’t beat 
so fierce. 

When she came to the stalls with their flaring gas-jets, she 
looked about her. My word, all the bits of fish that people could 
eat if they tried. There was a bit for everybody here, only you'd 
got to pay for it first, before they dropped it in your bag. She'd 
move on next the apples. The boss looked sharp enough, with 
eyes all round his head. He was clever if you like, doing every- 
one in, and making a favour of it at the same time. 

‘Fine rosy apples, missus? A treat for children, Everyone 
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of em quality goods. Look around if you like and then come back 
‘ere, and J’ll serve yer. Here y’are, a pound and good weight. 
Not a bad one in the pile. See for yerself. Come along now. 
Fine rosy apples!’ 

Plop, plop, plop, the little bad ones from the back into the 
bags, his big noisy voice in front. Everybody holding open their 
bags and frowning, but buying off him all the same. 

‘And wot for you, miss ?’ 

He was close, shut-up, and nasty-looking too, when he turned 
round so sudden and laughed at you. Couldn’t give anyone a 
bit of shelter from the rain, couldn’t he, without trying to get 
some nasty fun out of it. ‘Na then, ’ave a napple and welcome ! ’ 
He held her and bent her down behind the stall, and forced an 
apple between her teeth. 

She wriggled free and ran round to the front. Needn’t always 
stay near the apples. Go and watch the potatoes thrown into 
the weigher, and then see them slide out of sight into the open 
bags. Stand next that person with the umbrella, too respectable 
to turn fresh just because you hadn’t got anywhere special 
to go. 

‘’Ere, you get along ’ome.’ Fancy her turning round sudden, 
like that! Might have known she’d start slapping those kids for 
nothing in a minute. Better have a look at Potten’s windows. 
‘Latest in Lingerie.’ They were the pink and mauve and orange 
things with lots of lace on that Gladys, her cousin, wore under 
her dress. Once you earned, you could keep back a bit, and buy 
yourself Lingerie. You showed the lace, and looked at the rest 
of it when you undressed. Suppose she had on a mauve one when 
she took off her dress to-night, what would he think then? Per- 
haps he’d treat her like he treated Gladys, tease her and have her 
on, run round the table after her. But she wasn’t grown, like 
Gladys. You had to flop up and down in front and swing as you 
walked before you’d get a fellow to run after you round the table 
and lift you up on the edge of it with a laugh and a squeeze. 
Safe as Christmas, all that was. It wouldn’t be so long now before 
she could have her fun like Gladys, and forget his black looks that 
seemed to blame her for having to be there in the same room with 
him and the others. 

Funny, her looking in at the Lingerie. It was always the Toys. 
Have a look now. All the lovely dolls, and the little toy brushes, 
and the Carpet-sweeper! Oh, just close to the glass, look, the 
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little pots of flowers, not bigger than your little finger! She felt 
someone pressing against her, and turned impatiently. 

“Leave off, Georgie !’ 

The boy beside her grinned pleasantly. ‘What if I don’t?’ 

‘Go an’ ask your mother,’ said Florence, turning away regret- 
fully. ‘You might ’ave left me alone. I was enjoyin’ meself, 

‘Bit of a stupid, I should say, starin’ in at the toys. Come 
round where it’s dark, and I’ll show you somethin’.’ 

‘Bert Higgins showed me a lot you don’t know last week.’ 

‘ All right then,’ said Georgie, nonplussed. ‘Take you for an 
ice if you like.’ 

‘Cheaper than the Pictures ?’ 

Georgie blushed a dull red. ‘ You're a dirt-cheap girl, Florence 
Patterson, asking like that. You look out I don’t turn ’em all 
against you, Miss Clever. You're not like a nordinary girl. Your 
’air’s as straight and black as—— Your face too, it’s like a picture 
in a church. If you want to laugh when a feller like me goes wiv 
you, you can, but you needn’t think you won’t ’ave to pay for it. 

‘I... wasn’t laughin’, Georgie,’ said Florence, her hands 
across her trembling mouth. ‘Why aren’t I... the same as 
other girls ?’ 

‘Dunno!’ said Georgie. He was enjoying himself. ‘ You're 
not. You stand starin’ and dreamin’. What I like’s a nordinary 
girl, wot doesn’t know too much.’ 

‘ Wotchyou come wiv me for then ?’ 

‘Dunno,’ said Georgie again. His face fell, and they stared 
for a minute at one another, puzzled and frowning. ‘I hate you, 
Florence Patterson. I wish you didn’t live in my ’ouse.’ 

‘So do I wish I didn’t,’ said Florence. Her lip curled and she 
stood back to look at him. ‘ Aren’t you little though, Georgie. 
Shorter ’an me!’ 

‘You jes stop talkin’!’ raved Georgie, pushing her against 
the glass. ‘Keep on bein’ civil to you, but you stay stiff, so it’s 
like tryin’ to cuddle a stick. I'll tell you this—my mother says, 
your Cousin Gladys, the way she’s goin’ on wiv that ’andsome 
lodger of yours, the way she follers ’im about, the way she lives 
round at your place, as if there wasn’t enough of us in the ’ouse 
already wivout ’er comin’... .’ 

‘Na then, na then.’ 

Georgie and Florence vanished in opposite directions, streaks of 
scared humanity amongst the streaks of rain under the glaring lights. 
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The policeman hardly fell from his stride, but moved on slowly 
along the pavement. There was nothing left behind but two 
smudged circles of breath on the immaculate plate-glass. 

Florence ran on and on in the rain, till her breath failed her. 
She leant up against a house-wall, and shook her sodden skirt. 
What could she do now? Didn’t God take people up in His arms 
and keep them safe? Wasn’t there something she’d learnt, some 
words, some hymn that had a bit about being safe, safe with God 
or something ? 

There was that church over the other side of the High Road 
where anybody could go in and sit. She’d go there and creep 
down under a seat, where no one could see her. Wait there a bit, 
and then, when she got back home, perhaps he’d be gone out with 
Gladys and she could slip into bed quick, before he came in. 

She set off again, running blindly with bent head. The edge 
of the road took her by surprise, she stepped off the kerb, saw the 
huge wheels of a bus across her shoulder, felt a wrench that spun 
her clear, and was pulled roughly to a refuge half-way across the 
stream of traffic. Nice faces these coppers had. Wasn’t this one 
white, though. 

‘You jes go home,’ said the young policeman, striding her back 
across the road, his hand pressed into her shoulder. ‘J know 
where you live, so you look out! Get right inter bed, and stay 
there. Don’t deserve to live, you don’t. Never ’eard of Safety 
First? Get along ’ome sharp, or I’II——’ 

No, no, I can’t go home. Where can I go? Where can I 
go? Ifthe copper says I got to, Igotto. ... Onshe ran, gasping 
for breath, her coat held tight with both hands. At the end of 
the street she saw the dark Club-building. Sobbing with thank- 
fulness, she hurried on, through the gate into the courtyard, and 
up to the closed door. She tried the door, she knocked. Of 
course, it was late, Miss Spence had gone home. There was no 
i here, no friend, no safe place for her to stay in away from 

She stepped back, utterly dismayed. Then, throwing herself 
against the shabby door, she beat upon it with her hands, whilst 
she sobbed and whispered in a frenzy, over and over again: ‘I 
don’t want to go home! I don’t want to go home!’ 

She held her breath and looked up at the windows. They were 
dark. There was no sound. Her hands were sore and hurt her. 
She felt hoarse, though she’d hardly heard her own voice when 
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she cried out. It had stopped raining now. The wood of the 
door was cool and wet against her cheek, the drips from the lintel 
fell gently on her shoulders, first on one and then on the other. 
She shivered from head to foot. Now, she must go home. 

How quiet and peaceful she felt now, walking along the street, 
He’d be waiting for her. He’d have to be, after all this week of 
not speaking. Didn’t nobody know, not after him looking round 
every night for another lodging, and coming home tired out, and 
sitting down so quiet in a chair and staring at the floor? They 
thought he was sick of Gladys, always running after him. They 
thought he was kind-hearted, and wanted to get out, before he 
had to tell her... . 

She turned the corner. Six houses, five, four, three. The 
street lamp was behind her, the next door in shadow. The door 
of her home loomed black and dark. For a second she felt violently 
sick. Wasn’t he there after all? Another step, and she saw the 
shape of his arm blurring the dark mass of the doorway. She 
stood still, a cold small figure, and raised her eyes without flinching, 
to look at him. His hands were deep in his pockets, hers behind 
her back. She stepped nearer, and trembled. 

‘Kid, I’ve bin waiting for you.’ 

So that was the sound of his voice that she listened for each 
night as she lay awake. 

He pushed his weight against her and they moved together, 
she hidden between him and the wall, till they came to a dark 
passage between one house and the next. He barred the way along 
the street, shifted his weight, then moved on with her till she 
stopped, hidden in the dark. 

‘Put your face where I can reach.’ 

It was like this then. No good thinking yourself different from 
other people. This was all your wonderful dreams come true. 
There was nothing else but this. He kissed her again and again, 
without a word. What did he want? His face was sad, as if she 
was dying in between his arms. She was dead or dying, now he'd 
dropped his arms and left her to stand alone. What did he want 
except for her to stay still like this in front of him and die ? 

‘This is the larst time. After this, I never touch you again.’ 
Was it his voice touching her, or his hands that he pressed hard 
together to make a cradle for her head? ‘I waited every night, 
with all those women standing round. Then you ’ad to take your 
dress off in front of me. You nipped into bed sharp enough, but 
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before that, your mother ’ad to brush your hair. It feels jes like 
I knew it would. It seemed to fall so ’eavy over her ands. When 
you began to notice, I thought I’d quit. Couldn’t go right away 
to another place, without losin’ me job. Your mother knew the 
’ouses I went to, and when they was all full up, she said I was 
lucky. Lot of trouble with your mother, she thinkin’ I wasn’t 
satisfied. She wants to hold on to me money, with all of you to 
keep. I done me best, kid, and now we’ve got to manage. I 
touched you so gentle jes now, it couldn’t ’ave ’urt you. You’re 
a good little kid. You keep out of my way and I'll keep out of 
yours, see? Can’t go about the place seducin’ young girls!’ 
Was that dull sound he tried to make a laugh ? 

‘But I got to stay near,’ whispered Florence. With set, sad 
face she gathered her small strength and strained his lowered face 
to hers. 

‘Kid, don’t do it. Don’t you ever do it again.’ 

‘Am I your girl? If I stay quiet, will you tell me that you’ll 
never change ? I needn’t ever go with anyone but you ?’ 

‘Don’t you say it. You forget what I done to you. It'll be 
all right once I move off from that blasted living-room that’s got 
your bed in it.’ 

‘TI got to go to bed to-night.’ 

Now he was angry. He was going to strike her. ‘ You cut 
along to your mum. I’ve always kept decent till now. One of 
us is going in the street soon, you or me.’ 

‘D’you know what? I went all round the place to-night, 
because I didn’t want to come home!’ She was making the 
same sound that he tried to make. Was she trying to laugh ? 

“It’s a shame. It’s not right you should ’ave to.... You 
ought to do something, a clever girl like you. I like to hear you 
talk to the others. Ought to go and be a teacher or something 
... OF @ nurse,’ 

‘Not since you come, I can’t,’ said Florence. ‘Can’t think 
with you sittin’ in the room near me. Now you’ve looked at me 
kind I shan’t think of anything, only of you.’ 

“Run along to yourmum. Get out of here quick, like I told you.’ 

Florence cowered before his distorted face. She scuttled into 
the street and up the dark flight of stairs. Her heart thumped 
when she came face to face with a silent figure. It was Gladys, 
leaning with drooped head against the wall, peering down towards 
the doorway. 
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‘Seen Jim ?’ 

‘Yes, out there.’ 

They passed one another. Suppose she told Gladys how it 
was? Suppose she ran to her mum and buried her face deep 
under her big bare arms and told her? Her knowledge lay heavy 
on her, like water over a drowned man’s mouth. No good telling 
now, when it was done. They’d manage all right, like he said, 

She stood in front of her mother, waiting for her to speak. 

‘Florrie, aren’t you late.’ 

‘Sorry, mum.’ 

‘Get on with it. Take your dress off quick. Wherever have 
you bin in all this rain ?’ 

“I went to the Club, an’ we had a story about Florence Night- 
ingale, an’ then I looked at Pottens’, an’ thenI . . . then I stood 
talkin’ to Georgie.’ 

‘Did you now? You come in earlier another night. I won't 
’ave no children of mine pickin’ up dirty talk in the street. Georgie’s 
decent enough, and livin’ in the same ’ouse and everythingk, but 
there’s plenty of time for that. Can’t you sit down quiet an’ 
read ? You ought to work, a great girl like you. You ought to 
stay an’ ’elp me more.’ 

‘Yes, mum.’ 

‘Seen Jim ?’ 

‘Yes, out there.’ 

Bang, bang, with the brush. Florence breathed more quietly. 
Her mother didn’t notice anything different. She was fretting 
for Jim’s smile, just like Gladys was when she met her, standing 
by herself on the stairs. 

Her mother leant out of the window, calling in the humid 
summer air. ‘Come up here, can’t you? Dick and Albert and 
everyone’s out. You never think it’s dull for me, with the children 
to mind. J can’t go out walkin’ in the cool.’ 

‘Not comin’ this time!’ It was Gladys answering. She was 
happy and laughing, out there with him. ‘Smells all fresh after 
the rain. Now, stop it, Jim! Can’t you leave off botherin’ 4 
minute?’ That sharp little scream. He’d be smiling now, right 
in her face. 

‘These saucy girls! Stand still, Flo.’ Florence suffered, 
unprotesting, under the brush that had behind it now her mother’s 
spleen. 

‘ Whatchyou gettin’ into bed for before you’re arf undressed ?’ 
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Florence obediently shed her garments where she stood. If he 
came in now, he couldn’t start blaming her. 

‘Lovely ’air you’ve got,’ said her mother, running her fingers 
through the heavy mass. ‘Jim doesn’t give a farthing for that 
girl Gladys. Sick of ’er, ’e is. She'll come round ’ere once too 
often, as I keep on tellin’ er.” She moved to the window again 
and sat motionless by tie sill. 

Florence got into bed with her younger sisters, and lay with 
her eyes tight shut. Slowly she savoured the memory of his voice, 
each word of his, each darkened look. As she lay there, he came 
in quietly, and sat down at the table. She could hear him whisper- 
ing with her mother, smoothing her down. After a bit, she moved 
away to tidy the dishes. Florence half-opened her eyes. 

He was sitting reading his paper, very stiff and still. She 
shut her eyes again. They breathed the same! She had seen 
his arm against the paper move with her moving breast. She 
lay lulled in perfect certainty. They’d manage somehow. He 
would keep the others from hurting her. 

She began to sweat under the blanket. She’d never manage. 
Not now. They’d send her to one of those awful Homes for Girls 
or something, or laugh at her in the street for making up tales! 
She looked across the room at him beseechingly, her face white, 
all her limbs stiffened with fear. His paper was on the table. 
How long had he been looking down at the floor, with the sweat 
standing out in little drops on his forehead? His drawn face 
confirmed her fears. He got up abruptly, and moved into the 
inner room, and closed the door. 

She sank under the bedclothes, a small limp heap. They 
couldn’t have helped it. He’d done his best, and she . . . she’d 
near as anything run under a bus, trying to keep away from him. 
It was knocking on that shut door that ought to have done it. 
Someone ought to have come and taken her in. Someone ought 
to see about new places to live in, where children could keep by 
themselves and not have to stop their dreams too soon. 

Long after her mother came to bed, Florence fell into a restless 
sleep. At first, she pushed the clothes away from her in anguish. 
Then, she turned over, and held the pillow close in her strong 
young arms, 
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By COLONEL P. T. ETHERTON, Commanprine 51st (Lonpon) 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT BricapE, 1925-9. 


Wa tter and I had been lunching together at his palatial residence 
in Kensington, and after the perfect dishes and wines for which 
he is famous we strolled in the old-world garden and sipped coffee 
beneath the greenwood tree. A soft breeze stirred the rambler 
roses in the trellis-work, and the afternoon sunshine streaming 
through leaf and tendril gave us a sensation of happy anticipation 
for the summer that had arrived. 

Walter is a perpetual source of gratification to his friends; 
whether he discourses on love or war, art, travel, or the drama, 
he is never commonplace, never prosy, and he always commands 
the respectful attention of his audience. 

As a result of our conversation that afternoon we thought a 
week-end in New York and Canada would be a change from that 
at home. He would clinch a little deal of a million or so with an 
American business group, and, after all, the journey was a matter 
of not more than seven hours. We could leave after the theatre 
and supper, and, once on board the airplane, could enjoy a sound 
sleep and awake fit and fresh for our landing among the sky- 
scrapers. 

I had flown a good deal in the past fifteen years, but had not 
yet accomplished the transatlantic flight, having hitherto contented 
myself with such comparatively short journeys as those to Vienna 
and Constantinople. 

Walter possessed the new BE type of airplane, 1940 model, 
fitted with the automatic stabiliser, automatic earth induction 
compass, and all the latest improvements which make the journey 
by air as easy as that to Paris. 

He even thought we might take an extra day and devote a 
few hours to the Newfoundland salmon, after seeing the Inter- 
national Football Cup Final, which, as all the world knows, was 
to be played at Ottawa on the Saturday. There were a number 
of excursion ’planes going over with enthusiasts from London and 
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the provinces, eager to see the Cup return to Europe after its 
absence in the West. 

It was therefore arranged that we should foregather at the 
theatre the following Thursday evening, and have supper after 
the play. 

It was 12.40 a.m. on the Friday when we left the ‘Savoy’ 
and ascended to the overhead platform, which we reached in a 
couple of minutes. It towered high above the Embankment 
Gardens and was spacious enough to accommodate a large number 
of ’planes. Walter’s machine was already there, his man having 
flown it over from Kensington. 

There were several of the new 50-seater taxis taking off with 
theatre-goers for the one-hour run to Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and the twenty-minute hop to Bristol and the West, whilst a ’plane, 
somewhat similar to ours, was off to the Carpathians for a week- 
end shoot. 

Whilst Walter was giving instructions for his household, and 
satisfying himself that all was in running order, I took in the 
view over the city, the big Central London Power Station on 
Hampstead Hill, and to the left of it the Air Transport Control Board 
with its mighty radio and beam system, controlling the move- 
ments of air liners thousands of miles away, each being directed 
on its course by a switch at the control station, television giving 
a view of the destination. 

Television had made great strides; years ago when one set 
out on a long sea voyage all visual touch was lost with the land, 
but now those who took to the air, or the sea, kept in visual touch 
with their friends ashore. Moreover, colour television had come 
in, thereby greatly improving the natural effect of the images as 
depicted on the televisor screen. The opening of this new field 
in television research was another milestone on the road of 
scientific discovery, and I recalled the ceaseless experiments of 
ten years back, in which I had played an insignificant, but none 
the less highly interesting, part. 

Stereoscopic television was approaching perfection, and images 
were being transmitted in stereoscopic relief. These developments 
had brought into our midst not only the sounds but also the view 
of lands, all correctly reproduced in their natural colours as well 
as in stereoscopic relief. We were now able to see all that lay 
ahead ; indeed, we could imagine ourselves transported into the 
midst of the scenes displayed on the screen of our stereoscopic 
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colour televisor, and the sounds of which were faithfully repro- 
duced by means of the loud speaker. 

The latest news, the play at the theatre, and noteworthy events 
all over the world, were obtained as desired by merely varying 
the wave-length, and one could see and hear the Grand National, 
and watch and listen to Faust at the Opera, while on a trans- 
atlantic flight. Reviewing the last ten years it seemed to me 
that they moved slowly in 1930, yet, after all, we must not make 
the mistake of looking askance at that epoch, for we owe much 
to it. 

Turning my gaze northwards from Hampstead I saw the houses 
and streets stretched in a mass of twinkling lights out to the 
motor-engineering quarter of Luton; to the south they extended 
beyond the Surrey hills to the suburb of Haywards Heath. 

I was roused from my musings by Walter’s cheery announce- 
ment that all was ready ; he motioned me aboard, glanced at his 
watch and took his place by the controls. ‘ Right away,’ he said. 

I made myself comfortable on the soft-cushioned seat at his 
side; in front of me was an impressive row of gauges and dials, 
the latter luminous. They moved and throbbed as with a slight 
lilt we were off. The ’plane around me shivered almost imper- 
ceptibly as we got under way, slowly, gently, but with an ever- 
growing sense of speed. 

We rose vertically, for the ’plane was provided with air screws 
arranged as helicopters which gave us the vertical pull. The 
sensation of going straight up into space was by no means 
unpleasant ; on the contrary, it was one of exhilaration, coupled 
with the splendour of the starlit sky and a full moon. 

I now took stock of the interior of the ‘plane, which was roomy 
and comfortable, the soft heavy pile carpet, the wide windows, the 
mahogany table, the small but luxurious easy chairs, and the spring 
beds which could be let down when required. The room had 
all the little conveniences of a man of taste, the general impression 
being that no one could be fatigued after a journey, however long, 
if he made that journey in Walter’s ’plane. At the rear end was 
a miniature bathroom, but a model of its kind. 

It was a glorious summer night with the smiling moon in the 
ascendant, as we soared skywards, smoothly, silently, with scarce 
a sense of vibration. Only the light drone of the engine, the 
molecular energy motor—the last word in aerial development. 


Again I recalled the ceaseless experiments which had practically 
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resulted in the earthward pull of gravity being defeated, and the 
necessity for carrying large quantities of fuel obviated. Its 
discovery created a comparatively light engine, which could dis- 
pense with oxygen, and altitude was no longer an obstacle. The 
danger of engine failure was also vastly eliminated. Engines were 
now very light and could carry a large amount of the requisite 
fuel in a small space, sufficient for a journey of many thousands 
of miles. 

Then there came the airplane without a propeller; it sur- 

prised the world, even a world that was accustomed to scientific 
shocks. 
For many years the propeller had reigned supreme in the 
domain of mechanical propulsion. Scientists were concentrating 
on a new form of flight; they had devoted days and nights of 
patient study to natural propulsion as evidenced in the birds. 
Slow-motion pictures showing the minute movements of a bird’s 
wings, as well as those of the tail and fins of a fish, were taken, 
and used in a scientific analysis of the natural forces at work. 
Success in imitating by mechanical means the methods employed 
by Nature came slowly. 

Finally, the problem was solved, and the secrets of bird and 
fish were revealed. The basic fact was that both move forward 
without the aid of a propeller, properly speaking. Experiments 
were carried out in a cylindrical tunnel of glass, at one end of which 
air was admitted in the form of a steady current, gradually increasing 
in force to resemble a high wind and then a gale, with alternate 
gusts to vary the atmospheric pressure. 

A bird was placed in the tunnel at one end, the movements 
of its wings as the propelling force were then studied, and the 
way in which it preserved its balance and made headway against 
the storm without being capsized. 

Similarly, the action of fish was watched in a special tank, 
with the inside walls blackened to show up the fish and its passage 
through the water. The local movement of a fish is effected by 
curvatures of the spinal column, caused by alternate contraction 
of adjacent muscles, which, commencing at the head, are sent 
rearwards in the form of undulations, and, before ceasing in the 
tail, again set in at the front part. Well might this adaptation 
of the bird and fish principle to present-day flying be characterised 
as an important and revolutionary invention. 

We had risen to a great height above London; far below I 
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could see the sinuous outline of the Thames, the splashes of 
intense light over the west end, indicating theatreland and the 
night life of the city. Then we changed our course from the 
vertical to an angle of 45 degrees with the horizontal, still rising 
into space. 

At eight thousand feet we changed to a level course. The 
gauges were steady now at top running speed ; Reading, Exeter, 
then Plymouth. The ’plane flew on steadily, the mechanism 
working as smoothly as a sewing machine. Other ’planes passed 
us at intervals, and one I recognised as the latest flying torpedo, 
an airplane without a pilot, its machinery and course being guided 
by the newest form of clockwork controls. 

Much time and patience had been devoted to the evolution 
of this type of aircraft, which could be sent up and navigated to 
any desired spot without aid other than that provided by those 
clockwork controls. Originally designed for aggressive purposes, 
it was really an aerial torpedo-destroyer, a sinister instrument set 
like a clockwork toy, with a specified range, to collapse with 
its load of explosives just where desired. In size it was as large 
as the present-day ‘plane, and carried all the requisite fixtures 
and fittings, with this exception—there was no pilot or observer. 
The dread machine, on release from the mooring shed, travels 
alone on its way, speeding on with deadly accuracy to a pre- 
determined destination, which might be a city a thousand or 
fifteen hundred miles distant, or other strategic point. Once 
above the target it collapses with its load of explosives. 

Such machines, developed on commercial lines, and controlled 
by mechanical force, were already functioning to the common 
good. 

‘We will keep at eight thousand feet for a little,’ said Walter, 
who sat motionless as the Buddha, his finely chiselled profile 
showing to advantage as he gazed ahead. 

After a while he said to me, ‘It is wonderful what progress 
aerial science has made in the past ten years. What comic ’planes 
they had then, so uncomfortable with their lack of space, the 
flimsy cane seats, the light framework and heavy engines, so weak 
and yet so cumbersome, and how unbelievably slow ! 

‘If Graham succeeds next year in his attempt to reach the 
moon with his FT ray super-scout he will receive as great 
welcome as Lindbergh did in ’27. The internal howitzer drive, 
too, will cause a sensation. Now that we are substituting explosive 
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force in certain types for the propeller the world speed record 
will be doubled. A rocket works with great efficiency in any 
atmosphere, irrespective of its density.’ 

We chatted about all these wonders; of the chemical that 
disperses fog, hitherto the airman’s most ‘dreaded enemy. There 
was now no such thing as ‘ blind flying,’ and the parachute safety 
flares for lighting up the land or sea by night, in the unlikely 
event of a forced descent, robbed the air journey of one of its 
erstwhile terrors. 

There was silence for a few moments, broken only by the 
rush of the soda water as Walter poured himself out a drink. 

‘Edison has come into his own,’ he said. ‘I remember the 
conversations we had together when in spirit I went with him into 
the world of invention and discovery. He told me of how we 
should derive electric energy from the sun, that through countless 
ages the vast stores of energy radiated from the sun had been 
going to waste. Of course, in one way man had drawn upon the 
sun for his pressing wants ; coal which had been maturing through 
the centuries deep down in the earth was sun energy stored in the 
form of vegetation, whilst oil was another which had been deposited 
by Nature in the form of low animal life. 

‘Edison declared to me that as science progressed man would 
tap the immense resources then lying fallow; they would be 
required in ever-increasing quantities as men’s grip over Nature 
was extended. 

‘Only a few years ago he declared that electric invention and 
discovery had only just started; that we were scarcely on the 
edge of a new world which would open up possibilities of which 
no man could gauge the limits. 

‘We shall have the winds and the waves harnessed in human 
service, that will put at our disposal such reserves of energy as 
the world has never even dreamed of.’ 

It was twenty minutes to two; from the chart and route 
finder we knew we were west of Land’s End. The contours below 
showed up in the starlight, the shores of France merging into those 
of Spain beyond the well-defined line of the Bay of Biscay. 
Ahead of us came the vast stretches of the Atlantic, shining like 
silver in the full moon. 

_Far away to the south-east a beam of light appeared in the 
skies sweeping like a meteor across the heavens. I knew it was 
one of the most powerful searchlights in the world, that the French 
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had recently established on a commanding height near Dijon, a 
colossal production in artificial light. The flashes spoke of cease- 
less activity in aerial matters which all nations are displaying. 
It spoke, too, of the age of super things, and of fresh wonders 
continually crowding in upon us; of developments that, as Edison 
had said, prove we are still only on the threshold of a new world, 

This super-searchlight has a score of optical lenses and prisms, 
projecting two rays which successively sweep the sky, or, if desired, 
its concentrated intensity can be switched on to any given object. 
Even human understanding of the middle twentieth century 
boggles at the power of this colossal light; it was of several 
thousand million candle-power, and in clear weather the beams 
penetrated to a distance of nearly two hundred miles, whilst the 
light was visible at over eight hundred miles. Being on the main 
airway across France, a route of strategical and commercial 
importance, its principal object is to light up that and adjacent 
highways. 

The boon this light, and those similar to it, conferred on 
mankind could not be gainsaid ; it turned the skies into a well- 
lighted street, and enabled airmen to find an easy and smooth 
passage to their moorings. But it also had its sinister side, for 
with it came the obvious reflection that it must react on airplanes 
in warfare and drive them to vast heights, for such a beam of 
light would make it impossible for aircraft to pass over unseen, 
and the only chance of partial immunity lay in ascending to an 
immense altitude. The super-searchlight had to cope with this. 
It must possess greater powers of penetration, and produce beams 
far outdoing even the present creation. That the old spirit is 
still abroad, and the nations are not laying aside the sword for 
the ploughshare is proved by these and similar preparations for 
the game of war. 

The light that revolved far away in the centre of France was 
not to hold the world’s record for any length of time. Already 
others were in the making, transcending the one that now flashed 
a greeting to us across the skies. The new lights are to be visible 
for a thousand miles or more, and from the commanding heights 
and towers on which they will be installed it will be possible to 
see them through field glasses at greater distances. 

Comparisons do not end there. The candles if placed end to 
end would encircle the earth twenty times over, and reach as far 
as the moon. Prehistoric man, Richard II, and George I, each 
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separated by intervals of hundreds of years, would have been 
staggered at such an apparition as these thousands of millions 
of candles, which in their day the entire population of the earth 


could not have lighted. 


How far we have travelled since those days, and, indeed, 
within the past year or two, was brought home to us. The massed 
people of the globe would not have sufficed as lamplighters, yet 
to-day a single hand touches a switch, there is a violent com- 
motion in the ether and the power of those candles is converted 
into a burst of light. 

The heat thus radiated is said to equal that at the surface of 
the sun, and a human being if exposed to it would frizzle away 
as rapidly as a handful of powder ignited by a match. 

Absorbed in such thoughts we sped onwards, out over the wide 
Atlantic, the grave of many gallant airmen who had essayed the 
passage in years gone by. We sat in our comfortable chairs, think- 
ing of all these things, and watching the constellations on their 
voyage. 

‘Time is getting on,’ said Walter, ‘ let us get higher up and then 
turn in; we’ve a hectic week-end ahead of us.’ 

Closing doors and windows, hermetically sealing the ’plane, 
and turning on the oxygen, we soared upwards, the air screws, 
as already remarked, designed as helicopters, enabling us to rise 
vertically, until the altimeter registered thirty-two thousand feet. 
Here we were in the tenuous and comparatively frictionless upper 
air, escaping the resistance encountered in the lower and heavier 
layers of atmosphere, and travelling without difficulty at our 
maximum speed. 

At that height, safely above all ordinary directional traffic, 
we set the earth induction compass for New York, locked the 
automatic height dial, adjusted the stabiliser, which assured 
perfect steadiness, and prepared for our night’s rest. 

Walter was soon asleep, but I sat by the windows absorbed in 
the realities of the moment. The sensation of rushing through the 
air at over four hundred miles an hour was fascinating ; we were 
in infinite space, so quiet that we might have been the only people 
in the universe. 

_ At five o’clock I checked the instruments with a passing ocean 
liner that radioed we were eleven hundred miles from our destina- 
tion, of which the television screen afforded me an excellent view. 
What would not the flyers of ten years ago have given for all this ? 
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On any night, and especially on a stormy one in black darkness, 
the pilot can have unswerving faith in his instruments ; with them 
he knows that even if the barometer of his senses doubts their 
accuracy, they are right and his senses wrong. Safety has been 
reduced to wellnigh mathematical certainty. 

I slept till eight ; Walter was already awake and fully dressed, 
enjoying his coffee and rolls. He had dropped to two thousand 
feet and reduced speed to sixty miles per hour. We opened the 
rearmost window to let in the invigorating morning air. The 
temperature began to rise with the full flush of day; we had 
come out of the skies into the sunlight. Below us on sea and 
earth things assumed more definite shape; the water was so 
close that I could distinguish the shimmer of the waves. 

Gradually we came over the greatest city in the New World; 
the size and, in some cases, the beauty in proportion and per- 
spective, of its buildings could be appreciated as seen from the 
air. There was something warm and refreshing in this embracing 
vision of architecture, with the ocean liners mingling with every 
variety of craft lying motionless on the placid surface of the sea. 

Looking eastwards and over the route we were following the 
Atlantic presented a glorious contrast in colours, green to deep- 
blue indigo along the shore line, silver grey on the shimmering 
horizon, with a few toy fishing boats coming home with the night’s 
catch. 

The clock chimed eight-fifteen ; we had passed over the Statue 
of Liberty, the skyscrapers stood out in splendid relief; New 
York was wide awake, its streets and overhead railroads, its 
monorails and huge signal towers, and then came the spacious 
landing platform. 

Our ’plane hovered and alighted on it like a seagull on the 
waters, serenely, and almost without a tremor. Walter’s million- 
aire friend came forward. 

‘Had a good run ?’ he inquired. 

‘Fine,’ said Walter, as we stepped on to the platform. 
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Tuosx Victorians who grew up uninspired by Striiwwel Peter, the 
Caldecott picture books, Mrs. Howitt’s Poems of Nature, Mrs. 
Ewing’s stories, and Ann and Jane Taylor’s moral and nursery 
rhymes, lack something of a joy that the winds of Time have blown 
away for ever. 

Never again, I fancy, will writers be moral and educative after 
the manner of those enchanting sisters Ann and Jane Taylor. 
For myself I had the good fortune to be steeped in their lore, and 
earliest recollection brings back their rhymes with pictures from 
Kate Greenaway’s books or with some scene, swept otherwise to 
oblivion. For example, the Greenaway picture of Little Ann and 
her mother walking in Cavendish Square comes to me every time 
I have to pass through that Square, seldom enough it is true, but 
Little Ann and her mother are walking there every time. 

The first poem that I could repeat was from the Taylors’ Hymns 
for Infant Minds: 

‘I was not born a little slave, 
To labour in the sun, 

And wish that I were in the grave 
And all my labours done.’ 

This and the ensuing melancholy verses filled me with that vague 
truth that often besets little children at some hint of the half guessed 
miseries of the world. I remember insisting on a repetition of it 
during the funeral rites of a chaffinch which was being laid to rest 
in a soap-box coffin with all honours of music (a melodeon supplied 
the music), flowers and attendance, under the shade of a hawthorn. 
Again it recalls the delights of tea at the gardener’s lodge with 
dominoes, mixed biscuits and recitations for which we were unduly 
praised. 

But this is irrelevant except that it concerns the Taylors, Ann 
and Jane, who exercised an influence that should not be forgotten. 

The immortality of 

‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are!’ 
is perhaps due to Lewis Carroll’s parody in Alice, but we only parody 
what is well known to a large public. 
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Childhood had passed before an idle search in a family bookcase 
made me lay hands on the two volumes of Autobiography and other 
Memorials of Mrs. Gilbert, who was my dear Ann Taylor. Interest 
was increased when I found that these really charming Taylors 
had been the friends of my great-grandmother Anna Forbes, in the 
days of her youth before Ann Taylor became Mrs. Gilbert and Anna 
Forbes turned to Anna Laurie. 

There is a fascination in recapturing the young days of a great- 
grandmother. The transformation from an ancestress to a very 
human girl is worth attaining on the descendant’s part. 

Ann Taylor describes her meeting with Anna Laurie: 


* It was in the year 1798 that we were introduced to a young friend 
(of Mary Keep) from Camberwell, who had been visiting in the neigh- 
bourhood. We had heard much of this young lady, and were in 
high expectation. She was within a year of my own age, of appear- 
ance, disposition and manners not a little interesting, and possessing 
an intense vitality, that left me far in the rear. A few among my 
associates, and she was one, have so far exceeded me in speed of 
wing, elegance of plumage, in, if I may so say, ethereal buoyancy, 
that I have always felt in their society, less like a bird of feather 
than a lame chicken, expected to accompany a lark in its flight. 
Yet, notwithstanding this discrepancy, my intimacy with Anna 
Forbes, not only commenced quickly, but without one interval of 
estrangement, has grown and strengthened and matured, till our 
respective families have risen to enjoy, and perpetuate the friend- 
ship. Begun in the glow of young extravagance more than sixty 
years ago, it has been at last rivetted by the endearing connection 
which linked a daughter of hers with a son of mine.’ 


Looking at my great-grandmother’s miniature and the picture 
of Ann Gilbert in her own autobiography, it is hard to say which old 
face, set in its soft white cap, is more charming. Something of 
immortal youth each has got and each wrote her memories for her 
children and descendants to read. But Ann Taylor is a Classic and 
Anna Forbes only reached the personal greatness of a beloved school 
mistress and a devoted daughter, wife and mother. 

In her old age she began the manuscript book of reminiscence 
which lies beside me. That and a receipt book in fine Italian writing 
are the only tokens of her habit of mind. 

But she could live in as well as for others, and the reflection of 
other more brilliant lives gives her to my fancy a gentle radiance. 

Her mother had been a Buxton of Coggeshall. Her uncle lived 
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in that old, beautiful house which Mr. Noel Buxton has now pre- 
sented to the Nation—of which its history says: 


‘Paycocke’s house in Coggeshall is perhaps one of the best 
examples in the whole of East Anglia of the house of a rich member of 
the middle class in the fifteenth century . . . the very setting also 
for the quiet, deep-rooted lives of the Paycockes and Buxtons.’ 


Her father was a Scottish doctor of character and integrity. 

Ann Taylor describes her first visit to the family: Ann, by the 
way, was now working with Jane both as artist and poet for the firm 
of Darton and Harvey. 


‘ Writing was as yet only the amusement of my limited leisure, and 
a visit to London with my father (in 1800) . . . greatly stimulated 
my zeal as an artist... . He made it his business to show me all 
he could, and introduced me to several artists of note, by whom my 
ambition was not a little excited.’ 


This by the way—the descriptions of the Taylor family in the 
engravers’ room in Colchester are worthy to set beside the pictures 
of the Collett family at work in the Little Gidding Manor House. 
Ann Taylor could draw pictures in words as well as she could engrave 
them. Doubtless she was inspired by her acquaintance with John 
Constable : 


‘I have pleasure in finding that the opinion formed at that time of 
John Constable by a jury of girls between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-one, is attested to be true by his life now published. He 
lived and died, it seems, the same man of taste, feeling and truly 
domestic excellence that he appeared to us.’ 


This then is the discerning Ann who now describes her visit to 
the Forbes family in 1800: 


“Tt was during the visit to London just mentioned, that I was first 
introduced to the family of Anna Forbes—that dearest friend of 
my life! They were a family bearing scarcely a trace of this world 
about them—a sort of oasis of evergreen simplicity in the great 
desert of London. 

The father, a surgeon in extensive practice, was a very child in 
feeling and manners ; the mother not a child, yet not a woman, such 
as we usually expect to see a woman in such a circle. She was quiet, 
reserved, always and imperturbably the same ; her voice, one low 
even note, her person, neat and prim; her thoughts heavenly ; 
but though safely, as none could doubt, in the narrow way, it was 
especially a narrow way for her.’ 
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This lady I know by a miniatured face, austere in its close fitting 
cap, a descendant of the Buxton family. Her pictured face and 
her long stick are still there to show to her posterity. 

‘Her mind,’ says the gay and versatile Ann, ‘ had naturally little 
compass or capacity for range. Her eldest son strangely diverged 
from the family ways and rose to distinction as an Army Surgeon,’ 
Of this son—Sir Charles Forbes as he became later—my great- 
grandmother has much to say. He was an adored brother. I 
know him only by a curious old letter written after the Siege of 
Badajoz in which he tells his family of the excesses of the British 
soldiery and his own adventurous times in protecting a Spanish 
aristocrat and her companions. Charles had an ambitious and 
daring spirit which took him far afield. At home he had a small 
celebrity in being selected by Lord Winchilsea to accompany him 
in his duel with the Duke of Wellington. 

The youngest daughter, Eliza Forbes, became the chosen friend 
of Jane Taylor and I have at hand a huge old sheet of faded paper 
on which all the Taylor family united in rallying letters to her on 
her approaching engagement to a Mr. Golding. 

So far the Taylors’ pictures of their friends in the Forbes family. 
Now I turn to my great-grandmother’s own story. She, like her 
friend, Ann Taylor, afterwards Mrs. Gilbert, resolved to write some 
recollections for her children to read. 

She tells how her father, Dr. Forbes, settled in a small practice 
at Halstead in Essex. He fell in love with Miss Buxton—a rather 
prim Miss Buxton we gather from sprightly Ann Taylor. 

Her engagement ring is still in our family, a pretty bejewelled 
little thing which the doctor sent in a pill-box after some professional 
visits, begging the patient to try his final prescription. She did so 
and became an ancestress. 

But my great-grandmother Anna and her brothers and sister 
were spirited young people, more like their father I fancy. This 
was the Jane Austen period ; the observant Jane was writing her 
novels about just such people as the doctor’s family now living in 
Camberwell. 

The most brilliant of them was Anna’s brother Charles who was 
Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals when he died. He had 
joined the Medical Staff in Portugal in 1798 and served in Holland, 
Malta and Egypt. Later he went through the Peninsular War, 
became a Knight of the Crescent, and was given the Guelphic Order 
by the King of Hanover, 
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Such was the result of ambitious boyhood. His sister writes of 
him: ‘From his infancy his curiosity was unbounded and he 
ardently desired to travel. I have often heard him say that he 
should like to dine with Kings and to kiss the Pope’s toe.’ After 
relating his successes she adds, 


‘he occasionally visited the Continent with Lord Londonderry, 
where he actually dined with three Kings and two Emperors at the 
Congress of Vienna, and attained the summit of his ambition by an 
introduction to the Vatican where he attended the Pope’s Prime 
Minister, Cardinal Consalvi during three weeks and succeeded in 
curing him of a dangerous disease. He did indeed kiss the sacred 
slipper and was satisfied.’ 


So much for the son of a most Protestant household ! 

The next brother, the adored of Anna’s heart, was Buxton. 
He went to school at Christ’s Hospital. She says all too briefly, 
‘I think he was a companion of Coleridge and Charles Lamb.’ 

Dear great-grandmother, how I wish you had drawn out his 
recollections of these pupils in the many long hours when you sat 
by his sick bed! For Buxton died of consumption before he was 
grown up, just as he had begun his studies at Saint Thomas’s and 
Guy’s Hospitals. I think his life and death were the strongest 
influences in her life. Her love for him glows in every page, in the 
long descriptions of his patience and his genuine piety. In reading 
Jane Austen’s novels I wonder that she, most accurate recorder of 
this period, does not dwell on these early deathbeds which so many 
families knew, for consumption seemed quite a common fate for 
one or two members of a large family, and even Miss Austen’s gay 
and practical young people would have been influenced by such loss. 
Nor does she, as far as I know, describe any strongly Evangelical 
family. Yet how many such families must have been about her. 

Ann and Jane Taylor sprang from such a source, and so did their 
friends in the Forbes household. Great-grandmother has much 
to tell of holy death-beds, but in spite of fits of nervous melancholy 
due, one gathers, to overwork, she seems to have been a resolute 
and sensible character. ‘ Delicate nerves and a sensitive tempera- 
ment occasioned me much suffering as early as I can remember, 
but this was frequently relieved by gushes of exuberant spirits.’ 

Here is an early recollection that shows the child and the period 
in a rather pathetic little picture. Mrs. Forbes, who had been away 
from home, sent word that she was unwell and would return to be 
in her doctor husband’s care. Small Anna remembered that ‘the 
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dinner table was spread with every luxury to welcome the return of 
his beloved companion. I distinctly remember peaches and a pine- 
apple’ . . . poor Anna! what hopes may these not have aroused ? 
‘ But the dinner went untasted.’ For Mrs. Forbes had to be carried 
to bed, suffering from severe fever. The next morning Anna was 
learning a hymn to repeat to her mother ‘when my father came 
into the room and said with deep anguish, “ Anna, I fear Mama will 
die.”’ Anna was five at this period, I gather. She threw herself 
on the floor in a storm of tears and prayers. 


‘Humbly I confessed my sins to God and my mind was calmed. 
During her illness which lasted many weeks I was her constant 
companion and waited on her like a little nurse. While she slept 
I taught myself to read, first Dr. Watt’s Hymns for Children, all 
of which I committed to memory. I did not attempt to spell the 
words, but learnt them by their general appearance.’ 


She went on to read the Village School in two small volumes, then 
opening her Bible at the 20th chapter of Exodus the five-year-old 
nurse learnt all the Commandments by heart. She records joyfully 
that her mother on recovery was much pleased by her progress, 
From that time reading was Anna’s delight. ‘I often read in the 
Spectator and Guardian.’ However, at six years old she went to 
school near by and learnt spelling and needlework. ‘ Knowledge at 
that time,’ she says, ‘ was reckoned of no importance to women; 
and indeed rather detrimental to them, rendering them objects of 
aversion or contempt.’ 

Her reflections on this subject made her determined to teach as 
soon as she could do so and in her nineteenth year she and her sister 
started the first Sunday School in Camberwell, connected with 
Camden Chapel. Next as voluntary teachers the two sisters started 
a day school and taught there for seven years until their health 
failed and they had to go away. On their return a salaried mistress 
had been appointed. 

Now comes Anna’s first meeting with the Taylors. Ann Taylor’s 
impressions you have already heard. 


‘In one of my visits to Coggeshall when I was about fifteen, a 
friend of my mother’s took me to Colchester where I was first intro- 
duced to the Taylor family and formed a lasting friendship with 
Jane and Ann, being nearly of the same age. With Ann, now Mrs. 
Gilbert, a pretty regular correspondence has been maintained more 
than fifty years! Few early friendships have proved so lasting . . . 
I look back with the deepest interest to my visits to that talented 
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and estimable family. The engraving room where Mr. Taylor, 
his sons and daughters, were occupied most of the day and where 
conversation with a little mirth was not forbidden. The evening 
walks to the High Woods, the Lexden Road and the Springs are 


still fresh in my memory... . 
I look back on this early friendship with unmingled satisfaction 


and rejoice that it has descended like an heirloom to our children.’ 


Exploring in an old bookcase only yesterday I found a book of 
travels in the Dolomites, illustrated and written by Josiah Gilbert, 
Ann’s son; his brother Henry had married Eliza, Anna’s daughter, 
and a younger Anna, sister to Eliza, was in the Dolomite party. So 
the spirit of the two friends, their mothers, seemed still to bless 
and to inspire the younger generation. It is so easy to forget that 
our ancestors were young and vigorous people and that we are still 
iiving their lives and, who knows, thinking their thoughts. 

The marriage of Ann Taylor is one of the most charming chapters 
of the Autobiography. Ann is so human, so capricious with all her 
wisdom. 


‘ A Minister for a short time resident in Essex . . . as classical 
tutor in Rotherham Theological College, had been so impressed with 
Ann Taylor’s writings and had heard so much eulogism upon her 
personal merits that he took the singular step, without having 
seen her, of writing to enquire whether “any peremptory reasons 
existed which might lead him to conclude that a journey undertaken 
with the purpose of soliciting her heart and hand, vould not possibly 
be successful.” ’ 


Brave Mr. Gilbert! He won the rather reluctant Ann and such 
a wife as few but the Lemuels of life can boast. Look at the picture 
of Ann Gilbert at the beginning of Volume II, and you will agree 
that she is the ideal mother and grandmother. 

How Mr. Gilbert braved his future mother-in-law just after she 
had had the sweep and was ‘in great déshabille,’ how Jemima, the 
maid, exclaimed ‘ there’s a fourble knock at the door,’ how he entered 
and was soon discussing the Hdinburgh Review with his hostess . . . 
these things are recorded by the sprightly Mrs. Taylor. Ann writes 
about this exciting business to her friend Anna, now Mrs. Laurie. 


‘Lest you should hear a piece of my private history by means of 
public report, which a friend should never do, I have determined to 
communicate it myself. Yet as I am informed some busy news- 
mongers have already put it in circulation, I may perhaps conclude 
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that you know to what I refer—proposals which have lately been 
made to me by a gentleman of whom, till the moment in which 
they were made, I scarcely knew the name—I need not conceal it 
—The Rev. Joseph Gilbert, classical tutor at Rotherham College, 
a widower of thirty-three, without family and recommended in 
such terms as left nothing but the question of individual taste to 
be decided. ... That he has strong feelings I have sufficient 
evidence, but notwithstanding all (so wayward and uncontrollable 
is the heart) I have felt it utterly impossible to give him the answer 
he desires. I sustained the attack upon my affections with a degree 
of insensibility such as I should not have given myself credit for. . . . 
You are therefore authorised, my dear Anna, to inform the world 
that it is a mistake about “ Miss Taylor’s going to be married,” for 
that it is no such thing.’ 


One is sorry for poor Mr. Gilbert, for Ann throughout these books 
is so adorable and rhymed so charmingly for infant minds. These 
hymns and rhymes by the Taylor sisters may be forgotten to-day, 
but in their own day they were noticed and praised by no less 
writers than Sir Walter Scott and Maria Edgeworth and Southey. 
Of the two sisters Ann was counted the better poet. One does not 
feel surprised at the patience of Mr. Gilbert, for his fair one was worth 
winning. Truth was, we gather, that she and others in the society 
in Ilfracombe where she was now staying were all head over ears in 
love with a Mr. Gunn, a cleric of such eloquence and perfection that 
poor Mr. Gilbert, with all his gifts, was nowhere. Mr. Gunn was 
just such a pastoral paragon as young girls adore. Even Ann’s 
son observes this in the letters of the period. Once more Ann 
writes to her friend Anna and remarks: 


“It is, indeed, so easy for the sins of love to be visited by the ven- 
geance of marriage that I shall always tremble to lay up for myself 
a retribution... . You, my dear Anna, have your hands and 
your heart full, but of this I am persuaded that it is more for our 
happiness to have them full of anything, even of toil and sorrow, 
than to have them empty.’ 


The devastating Mr. Gunn having gone his triumphant way and 
Ann having gone home, her patient suitor followed her and one 
afternoon she records in her diary ‘ walked in the afternoon, owi, 
a yes which, her son remarks, was followed by forty years of happy 


married life. 
That autumn she wrote to her friend Anna: 
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‘I am learning with tolerable facility to believe what you told me 
when you said, “Oh this delightful, mutual love.” The day is 
fast approaching which is to rend me from home and parents, and 
everything I have loved hitherto, but it is only to unite me to a 
heart that I love, and a mind that I venerate.’ 


Ann’s friend Anna had also met her fate in the West of England. 
Ann was at Ilfracombe, more charmed by Mr. Gunn than by her 
faithful Gilbert, and Anna was at Budleigh when a certain Mr. 
Laurie was the Minister. ‘ During the seven months that I remained 
in the West I was frequently in the company of Mr. Laurie and a 
lasting friendship was formed between us.’ She was married to 
this friend in 1812. 

From the time of their marriages the two friends Ann and Anna 
were busy but happy women, full of interests and duties towards 
their husbands and their increasing families. Both were ministers’ 
wives and dutiful to their trust to an almost extreme degree, yet 
the intellectual side of their lives was never muffled by the over- 
carefulness of the Martha spirit. 

My great-grandmother very soon had to face the problem of 
poverty, for her husband was too delicate for his ministerial duties 
and he retired so that they might move to Reading, a more bracing 
spot than Budleigh. With fine courage Anna Laurie resolved to 
buy the goodwill of ‘a school of high respectability on Castle Hill.’ 
She entered on this great responsibility in August, 1815, when her 
second child was only three weeks old. (Who can depreciate the 
capacities of our great-grandmothers?) For she says cheerfully : 


‘Here was commenced a career of activity and usefulness for us 
both with as much happiness as can be enjoyed on earth. Here 
we were blest with eight dear children of our own and in all 400 
pupils.’ 

How I should love to hear something of the descendants of the 
pupils at Bath Place, Reading. I know that Mrs. George Macdonald 
had her schooling there. And it was my good fortune last year to 
meet Miss Mary Jessop of Doory Hall, a niece of the Jessops whom 
my great-grandmother describes as her favourite pupils. Indeed 
this book of memories was in part written at the home of one of 
them, Mrs. De Rienzi, at Clobemon Hall, County Wexford. 

The married lives of the two friends were extraordinarily busy 
and useful. In spite of her family ties and the cares of her flourish- 
ing school, Anna Laurie started a Training School for Domestic 
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Servants, while Ann Gilbert found time to be a charming corres- 
pondent and a thinker in tune and in touch with progress. 

At one time Anna Laurie is sending poems written by her own 
daughters for Ann Gilbert’s criticism. Ann writes, ‘ They are very 
promising and must afford you no small pleasure,’ then adds wisely 
her advice against much indulgence in poetry, ‘ As well wear an 
open blister to give tone to the constitution, as indulge daily in 
the luxuries of poetic composition if mental vigour be the object,’ 

Both families were artistic, Ann’s own son Josiah, the compiler 
of his mother’s life, was an engraver, as his grandfather Isaac 
Taylor had been, and Anna Laurie’s namesake daughter Anna was 
a portraitist of a talent that would certainly be called ‘ professional’ 
in our own day. 

To the two friends came the joy of a marriage between Ann’s 
son and Anna’s daughter. 

In my hand is a paper in faded writing, the poem written by 
Ann Taylor to present with a portrait of her friend Anna to their 
daughter and daughter-in-law, Eliza Gilbert. 


*To dear Eliza 
with a portrait of her mother 
from her affectionate 
ANN GILBERT. 


Ere Time his ravage had begun 
Or sorrow touched her breast, 
Behold her—that dear lovely one 
On all our hearts imprest. 


I see her, borne on spirit’s wing, 
Bright as a Summer day, 

Her soul a scarcely prisoned thing 
In that light bond of clay. 


You see her—warm with mother’s love 
And wise with mother’s care, 

Her aim to live for things above, 

Her hope—to lead you there. 


Thro’ every happy scene of youth 
Her presence fills your eye, 
A picture drawn in lines of truth 
With tints that cannot die. 
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So let her live, my precious child, 
Your ever smiling guide, 

In purpose strong, with teaching mild, 
Believe her at your side. 


Should life its sorrows bid you taste, 
‘Like precious faith’ be given, 

Or, ’mid its healthful pleasures placed 
Be thus your heart in heaven ! 


O if one wish my soul might bear 

Ail earnest to the skies, 

It were, that he whose name you wear 
With you might thither rise! 


And then to Him who can preserve 
Through Time’s untrodden ways, 

The God whom both your fathers serve, 
Be all a mother’s praise.’ 


The Eliza to whom these verses were sent died in a few years of 
consumption. I only know her as a perpetually young and pretty 
grand-aunt in a flounced muslin dress, gazing, dark-eyed and pensive, 
from her portrait. I fancy she had not the vitality of her mother. 

Growing old, if we will see it so, isa fineromance. It is the great 
artists who paint old age. I always feel glad that his creator took 
us through John Halifux’s declining years. 

And in this book the growing old of Ann Gilbert is as golden, as 
mellow, as divine as a late October day. She becomes the beloved 
and trusted grandmother. Cleverness is so common in these days 
and wisdom so rare that one leans on the wisdom of these old women. 

Ann writes to Anna: 


_ ‘A thousand dear, bright tender regrets will cling about past 
life, but, whether we are disposed to admit it or not, quiet and rest, 
life in small compass, are the elements of comfort as we get far into 
it.’ 

Ann foresees those troubles which our generation has known : 


‘And sometimes, the prevalence of errors too wide almost to 
check, and yet too foolish almost to reason with, makes one all but 
sick of life, and cowardly under its responsibilities. I hope and pray 
that a race may spring up armed for the conflict. But what a 
conflict it will be ! and how little present appearance is there of such 
a phalanx,’ 
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The next year she writes to Anna: ‘ You know I was taken with 
an attack of sixty-four in January and I do not think I have alto. 
gether recovered yet.’ 

It was in 1861 that the friends partied in this life wher Anna 
Laurie died. Not long before Ann had sent these lines to Anna: 


‘ As rose leaves in a china jar, 
Breathe still of blooming seasons past, 
K’en so, old women as they are, 

Still doth the young affection last.’ 


Ann Gilbert went to see her old friend during this summer, 
Anna Laurie’s bright mind was failing, 


‘ but looking up gaily into her friend’s face, she said “ Yes, I used 
to call you Nanny,” and then repeated with perfect memory five or 
six verses addressed to her by Ann in the early Colchester days, 
Less than a fortnight after, the shades of death closed softly round 
her.’ 


One of the last scenes in Ann Gilbert’s life is the Christmas of 
1862, when she sits at the dining-table surrounded by from twenty 
to thirty of sons and daughters, nephews, nieces and grandchildren. 
At dessert, as usual, a little casket was brought in with a few appro- 
priate verses for each guest, often so shrewdly witty that the victim 
laughed with a ‘ caught’ expression. 

But at this Christmas Ann Gilbert made her farewell to wit in 
some verses that concluded thus: 


‘So know it all, both great and small 
That ‘‘ Muse and Co” have parted ; 
And sunk the slender capital 
With which poor “Co” had started.’ 


Two great-grandmothers, their lives had closed before 1867 
dawned, but beautiful these lives were, they have left those who may 
call them blessed. 


W. M. Letts. 
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THE EMERALD OF NADIR SHAH. 
BY SHELLAND BRADLEY. 


Her Hicuness THE Dowacer Manarani oF RAJENDRAPUR lay 
sick. For two months now she had so lain, and the palace, always 
seething with much talk, ran riot in rumour. One absorbing topic 
was on every lip. Was it the sickness unto death ? 

If so, there were steps that must be taken without delay and 
with all due ceremony. It was the unbroken rule adhered to with 
unfailing regularity in the reigning house of Rajendrapur that 
every member of that house, when death drew near, must be carried 
down to the Sacred Ghat. There only must the end in this world 
come, the feet of the dying laved by the sacred stream. So only 
could an auspicious entrance into the world that lay beyond be 
ensured. For untold generations this procedure had been carried 
out with all the state ritual that the reigning house could command. 
Long and rigid observance of the rite had made of it an article 
of faith to which its members clung with fanatical belief. To die 
elsewhere than at the Sacred Ghat with the holy water laving the 
feet, would be a calamity so unthinkable that no member of the 
house had ever ventured far from the sacred stream. No member 
as yet had ever crossed the seas. Brief visits to Delhi and Simla, 
Calcutta and Bombay had been the utmost limits that had been 
deemed safe. The women of the family, save those who had married 
outside the state and had therefore ceased to belong to it, never 
left Rajendrapur. The terror of death apart from the sacred 
stream held them close beside it. 

But the Sacred Ghat lay two miles away from the great palace 
in the city, and the state doctors were often hard put to it to time 
suitably the arrival of the dying at its steps. Those two miles 
were life’s last ‘via dolorosa.’ They must not be travelled too 
early or too late. Immediately beside the Ghat, amidst the crowd 
of shrines and temples, it was true, there stood a line of waiting- 
rooms, but it was as unseemly that a member of the reigning house 
should have long to wait in them as it was that he or she should 
be unduly hurried to the Ghat at the last moment in an undignified 
race with death. It was the one thing that the state doctors 
dreaded, the one haunting thought that overshadowed their pros- 
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perous lives. If their measures to relieve sick members of the 
family failed, the state astrologers could always explain away 
their ill-success. But when death came and found them unpre. 
pared, there was no explaining away their ignorance of its coming, 
Death admitted of no subterfuges. If, on the other hand, they 
removed the sick member to the Sacred River before the due time 
and life lingered in the waiting-rooms, ridicule, a worse thing than 
mere disgrace, befell them. Therefore when death seemed to draw 
near, the state doctors of Rajendrapur grew anxious. 

They were more than anxious now. In an upper room in the 
southern wing of the palace, where the Dowager Maharani lay, 
they were gathered in consultation. Dr. Suresh Chandra Das, 
with an imposing array of letters after his name on paper, dominated 
the little group. He was England-returned. He had studied 
medicine at an English university and in Germany. He had been 
abroad ten years. He had won some of the highest degrees to 
which a doctor could attain. Butallthat waslongago. There was 
little now in Dr. Suresh Chandra Das’ appearance to associate him 
with the West. Twenty years back again among his own people 
had completely obliterated all trace of the youth who for ten years 
had lived the life of the West, adopting and exaggerating its customs 
and its mode of life. Fat and bland, in a white shirt flowing open 
and unashamed over a voluminous white dhoti, he was wholly 
of the East. Sitting cross-legged on the floor, his large dark eyes 
peered out through gold-rimmed spectacles, fixed first upon one 
then upon another of his three colleagues seated before him. But 
the bland, benevolent look that usually adorned his placid coun- 
tenance had given place to one of nervous tension and uncertainty. 
For upon him, as chief medical officer to the State of Rajendrapur, 
primarily rested the responsibility. An hour ago His Highness 
had sent a messenger to ask definite news of Her Highness, his 
stepmother’s, condition. It was not in the nature of things that a 
man should be over-solicitous for the health of his aged stepmother, 
but all men knew, though few dared speak of it, that His Highness 
had a very special cause for concern. For twenty years there 
had been rumours. The famous jewel, the emerald of Nadir Shah, 
brought by him, they said, from the Peacock Throne, and long 
the pride of the reigning house of Rajendrapur, was missing. With 
the death of the last Maharaja it had disappeared, and it was 
whispered that the Dowager Maharani knew more than she would 
say. The loss of it had rankled with His Highness. It had dimmed 
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the splendour of his coronation, and as years went on it had been 
a constant source of irritation. Rumour whispered again that he 
had left no stone unturned to trace it, even to medieval methods 
unbelievable in the broad light of to-day. 

So now that Her Highness was near to death, he was making 
a last effort to solve the mystery. Every device of oriental intrigue 
and espionage was being brought into play. He was suspicious 
even of his own state doctors. He was not satisfied with the non- 
committal reports of Her Highness’ health that they had submitted 
to him. He would come himself at midday, he sent word, to make 
personal enquiries and to receive from them verbal and definite 
prognostication. It behoved the doctors to bestir themselves. 

‘Without doubt Her Highness is very ill,’ Dr. Suresh Chandra 
Das was saying sententiously, in his smooth tones. ‘It is only 
a question of time.’ 

‘ Ah, but there’s the rub, as friend Shakespeare so graphically 
says,’ put in the youngest of the four, but lately returned from 
England, and delighting still in his Western knowledge of the 
English tongue. ‘How long? To last or not to last. That is 
the question ! ’ 

The third in the little group, whose longest journey had been 
to Calcutta, and who was of the old school, scoffing at modern 
ways, leaned forward impressively. He glanced round the room 
hurriedly and furtively. 

‘It is very necessary that we make no mistake,’ he said, 
significantly, 

The others nodded solemnly. It was indeed necessary; His 
Highness’s temper being what it was, that there should be no 
mistake. 

The three who had spoken turned slowly as if with one concerted 
movement and looked at the fourth who had not as yet broken 
silence. Old and wizened, he had sat gazing into space like some 
graven Buddha. Wrapped round in his white dhoti, the red 
vermilion marking his forehead, he was of an older world, remote, 
aloof. He seemed completely unconscious of the gaze of the 
others riveted upon him. 

The youngest of them leaned forward at last and putting his 
eng together in the form of supplication, reverently addressed 


‘Rajendra-ji, speak,’ he said. ‘Tell us what we should do.’ 
‘Thou hast seen in thy time many carried to the Sacred Ghat,’ 
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said Dr. Suresh Chandra Das, half-condescendingly. Was he not 
himself the leader of the group by right of knowledge and his 
many degrees, not to mention the confidence His Highness reposed 
in him? Had he not cause to be annoyed at the homage the 
others paid to this old man, a homage due rather to a priest than 
to a physician ? 

But Rajendra-ji might never have heard, so vacantly, so stead- 
fastly gazed he into space. It was not until the third in conclave 
had paid his tribute that the old man’s lips moved. The words 
cut clear and decisive on the hushed silence. 

‘Let her be taken to the Sacred Ghat to-day.’ 

Dr. Suresh Chandra Das started. How came it that this old 
man whose medical qualifications he regarded with contempt— 
he had not even one set of letters after his name—could give so 
definite an opinion when he himself, with all his qualifications, 
hesitated ? 

‘ But—but——’ he expostulated. 

The Buddha-like figure turned slowly and fixed peering eyes 
on Dr. Suresh Chandra Das, and Dr. Suresh Chandra Das’s expost- 
ulations tailed off lamely. 

‘In-my day there were no “ buts,” ’ came the clear, incisive 
voice. ‘ We saw to that.’ 

It was said in so cold and sinister and meaning a tone that the 
young England-returned Bachelor of Medicine of London Uni- 
versity shivered. 

‘Fifty years ago,’ the cold, hard voice went on with its short, 
jerky sentences, ‘there was one who was young and beautiful. 
Like a lotus flower. She was not even ill. It was not wise to 
cross the will of His Highness of those days.’ 

The three men beside him leaned forward, listening breathlessly. 
Dr. Suresh Chandra Das cast nervous eyes over his shoulder at the 
curtain swaying in the open doorway. Walls have ears in the 
palaces of Rajendrapur. 

‘ Hush, hush, Rajendra-ji,’ he said quickly, with a little protest- 
ing movement of his hands. ‘Those days are past.’ 


‘She was not even ill,’ the inexorable voice repeated, unheed- 


ingly. ‘But nevertheless she was taken to the Sacred Ghat.’ 
There was a pregnant silence. 
‘And she died ?’ whispered the England-returned Bachelor of 
Medicine, his eyes expressive of horror, still swayed by the squeam- 
ishness of the West in these matters. 
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The old man turned his expressionless face and looked at the 
young man. 

‘It was the will of His Highness,’ he said coldly. 

Then, as if to retract any condemnation of so august a decree 
his words might imply, he added: ‘ But the sacred water laved 
her feet at the moment of her death. His Highness’s orders were 
strict as to that. At the very moment of her death,’ he repeated, 
dreamily. 

The young man shuddered again as if an icy wind had struck 
him. He turned quickly to Dr. Suresh Chandra Das as if in appeal. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the latter hastily, as one draws a veil quickly 
over some forbidden sight, ‘ but that was fifty years ago, Rajend- 
ta-ji. Now,’ with another little movement of his hands implying 
helplessness, ‘what can we do? Now,’ glancing quickly again 
towards the swaying curtain, ‘now the Resident Sahib has eyes 
everywhere. The Government of India has grown very sensitive, 
popular opinion, Legislative Assemblies, Councils of Princes, and 
all what not. No, no, Rajendra-ji, that was fifty years ago. We 
dare not help Her Highness to die now.’ 

The young Bachelor of Medicine stared blankly at his com- 
panions. He had been so long away that he had forgotten. He 
had grown so accustomed to the West where doctors fought for the 
lives of their patients, even the feeblest and those whose existence 
it was least desirable to prolong, that it came to him with something 
of a shock even to hear spoken the possibility of hastening the 
advent of death. He glanced quickly at his watch. It was after 
eleven o’clock. In a few minutes His Highness would be here 
and they were still far from a decision. 

Dr. Suresh Chandra Das, as the leading physician to the 
Maharaja’s household, and on whom consequently the greatest 
responsibility lay, grew every moment more uneasy. It had been 
impossible to examine Her Highness as carefully, as fully, as he 
could have wished. She had resisted as strenuously as she might 
in her enfeebled condition. For days she had lain, scarcely touch- 
ing food. All life seemed to have gone out of her. Yet it had 
returned with sudden violence at the least attempt to examine 
her medically. Even her temperature she had refused to have 
taken. The medicine he had prescribed stood untasted beside 
her. Her women had failed to induce her to take it. It was 
impossible to force it upon her. Dr. Suresh Chandra Das was 
greatly worried. 
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Rising and going into the outer room, there to await the coming 
of His Highness, they still discussed it. Only the old man never 
wavered. 

‘Let her be taken to the Sacred Ghat at sunset,’ was his 
unswerving and unalterable decision. 

Again and yet again he reiterated it and the three men listening, 
wavering in their own minds, felt themselves slowly falling under 
the spell of the old man who knew his mind and spoke it with 
such confidence. 

Suddenly a messenger from Her Highness broke in upon them, 
electrifying them by the urgency of his coming and the message 
that he brought. For the first time for many days Her Highness 
had shown signs of life. With something of her old spirit and 
determination she had bidden her attendants bring quickly to 
her presence the English doctor of the Indian Medical Service, 
who had lately been appointed to His Highness’s Court and the 
State of Rajendrapur. 

The news fell like a bombshell amidst the little group of Indian 
doctors at their consultation. Coming from Her Highness it was 
an amazing request. Always she had been one of the most rigid 
protagonists of the old regime. To the old beliefs, the old customs 
handed down through unwritten generations, she had clung with 
unswerving orthodoxy. No hint of modernism, no trace of Western 
civilisation, had been allowed to touch the daily tenour of her life. 
Never had she so much as spoken to an European, even from 
behind the purdah. Now, at the last, when death drew near, she 
was breaking through the hitherto unbroken rule of a long life 
and calling upon a man of another race, the enemy of her creed, 
the very personification of modern science, to bring her aid. 

For a brief moment the little group of Indian doctors was dumb 
in astonishment. Then as they recovered from the shock, the 
same thoughts flashed quickly through the mind of each. First 
there came indignation, anger that Her Highness should turn from 
them to seek advice elsewhere, from this English doctor with no 
better degrees than some of theirs, a young man too, with but 
some ten years’ training and knowledge of the East. Then quickly, 
as each glanced at the other, as if each would know his colleague’s 
mind before venturing to speak, there flashed the thought that 
here was the solution of their difficulty. Upon this new-comer, 
called in at Her Highness’s express orders, should be shifted the 
responsibility, with him should rest the momentous decision. If 
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the decision that he made was right, they would see to it that 
it should be they, and not he, who got the credit. If the decision 
was wrong, they might suffer, but it should be he who got the 
greater blame. Hurriedly they consulted, not speaking their 
thoughts but each divining what was in the mind of the other. 
Her Highness’s commands should assuredly be obeyed. With haste 
they sent a messenger to find the Civil Surgeon. 

Now it happened that Captain Denster, I.M.S., Civil Surgeon 
to the State of Rajendrapur, was at that very moment in another 
wing of the palace, attending the youngest son of His Highness, 
upon whom he had recently performed an operation, necessitated 
by a fall from his horse. So it came to pass that within a few 
minutes of Her Highness having made the request for his presence, 
her attendants were informing her that he was awaiting her 
commands in the antechamber. 

The dim outline of her figure, screened behind a carefully drawn 
gauze curtain, was all that Captain Denster saw of Her Highness, 
the Dowager Maharani of Rajendrapur. For it was evident from 
the outset of the interview that it was not for any medical help 
he could render that he had been summoned. The sick woman 
was beyond human aid. No sooner had he entered the small 
room, more than half of which was shut off by the gauze curtain, 
than a curious, almost physical sensation gripped him as if some 
unseen hand were drawing round him a web of mystery and intrigue. 
The door had been hastily shut behind him, and he found himself 
alone, facing the drawn curtain. Five minutes ago he had been 
carrying out the daily normal routine of an English Civil Surgeon 
attached to an Indian State, just as he had done for the last ten 
years, living in the very midst of one of the age-old cities of India, 
where mystery, intrigue and romance were in the air, yet almost 
as completely cut off from them as if he had been a hundred miles 
away. Bazaar rumours, inseparable from the East, he had heard 
every day, yet he had lived apart from them in the curious way 
that an English official does in an Indian State. He had listened 
to them as one listens to a play in which one takes no personal 
part. And not even a full-length play at that. On most of the 
scenes the curtain remains down, so far as the Englishman is con- 
cerned. Only from time to time it rises to give brief, tantalising, 
disjointed glimpses of the great drama that is being played behind. 

Alone for a moment before the gauze curtain, these thoughts 
flashed through the Englishman’s mind. Suddenly he had been 
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hauled upon the stage. He was taking a chief part in the play 
itself. 

The gauze curtain at the end of the room was lifted and an 
aged attendant with her sari drawn close over her head, emerged. 
Hurrying past him towards the door, she pointed to a chair that 
stood against the curtain, and whispered: ‘Quick. There is no 
time to lose. Her Highness is very near to death.’ 

With that she was gone, and so far as he could see, he was 
alone with the huddled figure that lay on a divan, propped up 
with pillows on the other side of the gauze curtain, close up against 
it. The figure stirred, and he hastily took the empty chair that 
stood beside it, only the thin curtain between. 

For a brief moment he waited, tense and eager. Then the 
voice that came to him made him start in his chair. It was so 
clear and distinct and decisive, coming from that shapeless mass 
of shawls and pillows. 

‘Are you the Civil Surgeon?’ it asked, speaking in Hindi. 
Even in the excitement of the moment he noticed what pure Hindi 
it was, and with what perfect articulation it was spoken. Fortun- 
ately he himself had taken honours in Hindi and in that respect 
at least was well qualified for the interview. 

‘Yes,’ he answered. 

‘How am I to know ?’ 

The words came swift and sharp, like the crack of a whip. For 
a moment he was at a loss to reply. How was he to prove to her 
that he was the Civil Surgeon ? 

‘It matters not. You are an Englishman,’ came the sharp, 
clear voice again. He could just see two eyes peering up at him 
close against the gauze curtain. 

‘ Quick,’ the voice went on, ‘make sure that no one listens. 

Open the door and look.’ 
; Wonderingly, he obeyed. The anteroom was empty, save for 
the old attendant squatting on a mat against the further door 
that led to the corridor. Returning, he reassured the sick woman. 
What was it she had to say to him ? 

She had lifted the gauze curtain which hung in long folds, 
grasping it in her shrunken hands. 

‘It is the emerald of Nadir Shah,’ she said, her eager voice 
sinking to a whisper. ‘Take it quickly. Hide it on you. Then 
I will tell you.’ 

She held out her hand from under the curtain and on the palm 
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of it blazed an emerald of such size and beauty that, as an Eastern 
poet had written of it, it took away the breath of those who looked 
upon it. 

The Englishman gazed at it for a moment, spell-bound. 

‘Quick. Take it quickly. Hide it,’ came the voice, insistently. 

There was nothing else to be done. It was impossible to expostu- 
late with a dying woman making her last request. Slowly, as if 
hypnotised, he put out his hand and took the glittering gem. 
Plain, unimaginative Englishman that he was, he would have 
scoffed had it been foretold that he would one day handle a jewel 
whose very touch would bring him strange and hitherto unexper- 
ienced sensations. Yet that was what was happening to him now. 
It was something that he could never afterwards explain. It 
seemed to him, looking back upon it, as if the touch of the famous 
jewel with its strange and chequered history had thrown him 
into a trance, as if all the scenes in which it had played so great 
a part were unfolded before him as on a stage, but a stage so quickly 
moving that he could catch only brief glimpses of them as they 
passed. Battle and murder and bloodshed seemed to run riot in 
his brain. An awful sense of tragedy engulfed him. It could 
only have been a passing moment that he held the jewel in his 
hand, gazing fascinated into the glorious, glowing heart of it, but 
whole periods of time seemed to him to have been compressed 
into it. 

‘Quick. Hide it on you.’ The urgent voice from behind the 
curtain roused him, and impelled by it, he slipped it into the inner 
breast-pocket of his tunic. He had plunged without retreat into 
the vortex of Indian mystery and romance. 

He leaned forward eagerly to listen to the voice that had 
begun to speak again. It was feebler now and it was only with 
difficulty he could catch the words. She grew confused in her 
eagerness to tell the tale. 

“He shall not have it. He shall not have it,’ she was saying 
excitedly. ‘For more than twenty years he has moved heaven 
and earth to discover where I hid it. But he never found it. I 
kept it safe. I kept it safe.’ The voice, grown frail, broke off 
into a sudden chuckle of glee. ‘He robbed me of everything 
else. I vowed he should not have that which he coveted most— 
the emerald of Nadir Shah. It was the only thing left me.’ Again 
the voice stopped and then rose passionately in a torrent of words. 
“It has been my all. I loved it. I had no child. The emerald 
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was my child. It was all I had. For twenty years it has brought 
me life and comfort. He shall not have it.’ 

The feeble voice grew spent, and for a space no sound or 
movement came from behind the curtain. 

The Englishman grew anxious. What if she were already dead ? 

‘Your Highness,’ he whispered, leaning forward. 

The sound of his voice seemed to bring her back to life, and 
she spoke again, taking up the thread of her talk as if there had 
been no interval. 

‘He shall not have it,’ she reiterated, her voice rising again, 
and working itself up into a final crescendo, the words coming 
clear and distinct, fraught with passionate intensity. ‘It is I who 
say it. He shall not have it. For twenty years I have loved it. 
For twenty years I have exorcised the evil from it. It has given 
me life. It is mine. It is me.’ 

The last words came with a strange insistence, an amazing 
climax. They were spoken with such force and conviction that to 
the listening Englishman it seemed as if in some inexplicable way 
the soul of the dying woman behind the purdah had actually passed 
into the heart of the glittering jewel that had so dominated the 
last years of her life. Dimly now he began to recall the rumours 
he had heard when he had first come to Rajendrapur; how 
the famous emerald of Nadir Shah, the most prized possession of 
the reigning house, that for five generations had blazed on all 
ceremonial occasions in the turban of the chief of that house, 
had mysteriously disappeared at the time of the late Maharaja's 
death. No trace of it had ever been found, though the reigning 
Maharaja, the son by another wife of the late ruler, had left no 
stone unturned. So deeply had he taken the loss of it to heart 
that for many months he had deferred fixing the date of his coro- 
nation, refusing to contemplate the possibility of the ceremony 
being performed without the famous jewel playing its accustomed 
part. Forced at last to fix a date, the absence of the emerald 
had cast a gloom over the ceremony, gorgeous and magnificent 
though it was. The loss, they said, had embittered His Highness 
and had made him the hard, morose man he had become. Her 
Highness, the Dowager Maharani, his stepmother, who now lay 
dying, had from the first been the object of his suspicion and his 
bitterest hate. 

As these vague memories of things heard and forgotten flashed 
through the Englishman’s mind, a cold sweat broke out upon 
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his forehead. Involuntarily, he had been drawn into the web 
of palace intrigue, against which his British officialdom revolted. 
The aim of every responsible official was to keep clear of all such 
things. How would Government view his action in becoming 
involved in the private affairs of the Rajendrapur family ? What 
was he doing here secretly in the innermost portion of the palace, 
with the emerald of Nadir Shah secreted on him? His brain 
reeled at the thought of the part he was playing. Yet what else 
could he have done ? 

And now it seemed suddenly to occur to him for the first time : 
What was he to do with the emerald? What did the Maharani, 
now mumbling feebly behind the purdah, intend him to do with 
it? The thought galvanised him into life. He must know why 
she had given it to him. He must fulfil the dying woman’s wishes 
ifhe could. To whom did the emerald legally belong? He remem- 
bered a tale of tragedy associated with almost every owner of it. 
Only this old woman apparently had exorcised the evil from it 
by her passionate devotion to it. But might not the evil return 
to him, its temporary possessor ? He shuddered, feeling the stone. 
pressing against his heart as it lay in his inner pocket. 

He leaned forward quickly. 

‘Your Highness,’ he said, speaking slowly and distinctly, and 
as loudly as he dared, ‘ Your Highness, what is it that you wish 
I should do with it ?’ 

The mumbling behind the purdah stopped suddenly, and eagerly 
and insistently he repeated the question. Intently he listened for 
the answer, great drops of sweat standing out upon his forehead. 
At last it came. 

‘The British Raj,’ she said faintly but distinctly. ‘ The 
British Raj has been good to me. The emerald, it is mine. I 
leave it as I will. To the British Raj, I, the Dowager Maharani 
of Rajendrapur, bequeath it.’ 

Once again there was a stirring amidst the bundle of shawls 
and a pair of piercing eyes came suddenly close up against the 
gauze, 

“Give me your word, the word of an Englishman, that you 
will deliver it to the British Raj as my bequest,’ she said, with 
great gasps between the words. 

Quickly he gave his word, glad that it involved him in no further 
intrigue and that so soon he could shelve the responsibility and 
be quit of the gem. 
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For a moment longer the bright eyes peered at him from behind 
the purdah. Then: ‘It is well. Go,’ she said, and sank back 
again amongst her pillows. 

Awaiting no second bidding, he hurried from the room. In 
the anteroom the old attendant awaited him with obvious anxiety, 
With a finger raised, warning him to silence, she quickly drew 
aside a curtain and sliding back a panel in the wainscoting behind 
it, beckoned him to follow. Through room after room and corridor 
after corridor, down flights of narrow stairs, all apparently deserted, 
she led him with quick insistence, until at last they reached a 
door before which she stopped, again mutely warning him to silence, 
Stooping, she glanced through the keyhole, then inserting a key 
and turning it softly, she opened the door and looked out. The 
Englishman standing behind her saw that beyond lay a large 
deserted hall. 

‘Straight through,’ the woman whispered, as she noiselessly 
drew back and opened the door for him to pass. ‘The entrance 
hall lies beyond.’ 

Passing quickly across the hall and through another door, he 
found himself in the main entrance and in another moment was 
in his own car, speeding homewards, the emerald of Nadir Shah 
seeming to grow to huge proportions inside his tunic, close pressed 
against his quickly beating heart. 

Once within his bungalow, he lost not a moment. After one 
brief glance at the magnificent gem that seemed to mesmerise 
him even as he looked, he packed it carefully, and despatched 
it with a covering letter to the Foreign Office of the Government 
of India, by the hands of his most trusted assistant. In less than 
an hour from the time he had entered Her Highness’s room, stepping 
straight from his humdrum everyday round into a new world of 
mystery and romance, the famous emerald had left Rajendrapur 
and was on its way to Delhi. 

Within the palace all was astir. His Highness had paid his 
visit to the Dowager Maharani’s quarters, and had strictly questioned 
the trembling doctors. But Rajendra-ji had saved them. 

‘ Let her be taken to the Sacred Ghat at sunset,’ he had repeated 
to His Highness, and the others, glad of his lead, had concurred. 
It saved their dignity to make no mention of the English doctor's 
visit. 

And so the order had gone forth. But not before His Highness 
had taken every possible precaution. For twenty years he had 
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prooded over it—the loss of this brightest jewel in his crown. Five 
generations had worn it at their coronations. From his it had 
been absent. He gnashed his teeth in fury still at the thought 
of it. Now she, the hated stepmother, whom he had always sus- 
pected, was dying. He had left no stone unturned to fathom 
the mystery of its disappearance and to discover the truth. His 
spies had been everywhere. Dark tales of torture and murder 
and sudden death had been whispered timidly in secret places. 
But no clue to the mystery had ever been found. 
Now that at last Her Highness was dying, his spies had renewed 
their activity tenfold, and before the order for her removal to 
the Sacred Ghat, there was a hurried consultation. The most 
elaborate precautions were to be taken. The sick woman was 
to be removed from her chamber in a covered dhooli. She must 
go alone. No member of her household must be allowed actually 
to accompany her. Three of her women were to be sent on before 
her, after measures taken to see that they left the women’s quarters 
with no possibillty of secreting the jewel about their persons. A 
cordon was to be drawn round all that wing of the palace and the 
place searched from top to bottom. No one was to be allowed 
to leave until they had been thoroughly examined. If the sick 
woman should leave her quarters with the jewel secreted on her, 
it would fall into His Highness’s hands, since her every movement 
would be watched until the sacred water laved her feet and she 
passed beyond the veil, whither the emerald of Nadir Shah might 
not follow. 
With all the pomp and ceremony traditional for a member 

of the reigning house, Her Highness the Dowager Maharani of 
Rajendrapur was borne from the palace to the Sacred Ghat. 
Practically the whole population of the city turned out to line 
the route, watching in respectful silence and with deep salaams, 
the passing of the covered dhooli escorted by a company of State 
Lancers and by an innumerable crowd of palace menials on foot. 
Inside the dhooli the little shrunken body of the Maharani 
lay but half-conscious, though from time to time her lips smiled 
and her eyes opened with a flash of something of their old brilliance. 
She knew quite well what was happening. The end was drawing 
very near. But from her childhood up this last journey had loomed 
ahead—inevitable. Familiarity with the thought of it had robbed 
it of its terrors. It was the predestined end of life. And had she 
not won? Had she not accomplished that which she set out to 
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do twenty years ago—to possess by fair means or foul the emerald 
of Nadir Shah, which from the first moment she had seen it blazing 
in her bridegroom’s turban at her wedding had set its spell upon 
her? Had she not secured it, lived with it as her greatest joy in 
life for twenty years? Had she not successfully prevented it fall- 
ing into the hands of her hated stepson? And now at the end, 
she had foiled him and the jewel was safe in the Englishman’s 
hands. So when at last the bearers brought the dhooli to rest 
in the inner room of the Royal Waiting House, above the Sacred 
Ghat, and her women came to her, they found her lying, not 
fearful or shrinking but serene and still, with a look of confidence 
and triumph on her face. 

Rajendra-ji had been right, and great credit came to him 
thereafter in consequence. They had not taken Her Highness 
to the Sacred Ghat an hour too soon. At midnight the end came, 
and in the brilliant light of the full moon that flooded the river 
and made whiter the white steps of the Ghat while they bore her 
down them, the water laved her feet as she passed into the great 
unknown. The wailing of her women ended only with the dawn. 

The news ran swiftly to the palace. But they feared to tell 
His Highness, not that Her Highness was dead, but that the emerald 
had not been found upon her body. They had already broken 
to him the news that the strictest search within Her Highness’s 
quarters had not revealed it. Now the last hope was gone. And 
when at length, fearing more to withhold than to break the news, 
they told him, he cursed them and turned his face to the wall. 

The arrival of the famous emerald at Delhi created something 
of a sensation in the little inner circle of officials to whom, under 
the strictest pledge of secrecy, its presence was made known. And 
while they consulted as to what should be done, pending the retum 
of the Viceroy, who was on tour, there came strange rumours from 
Rajendrapur. A great Durbar was due to take place at Delhi s 
few days hence, immediately after the Viceroy’s return, at which 
His Highness the Maharaja of Rajendrapur was to appear. 
Rumour, with all the swiftness of rumour in the East, ran suddenly 
riot that His Highness would appear, wearing for the first time 
the famous heirloom of his race, the emerald of Nadir Shah. 

Puzzled, the little group of officials took secretly from the safe 
where they had placed it, the emerald that had been sent to them 
in such dramatic circumstances by the Civil Surgeon of Rajend- 
rapur, as the emerald of Nadir Shah, and examined it as carefully 
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as they might. Expert advice they dare not ask. But from the 
little cardboard box, in the midst of tissue paper, as it had been 
sent to them, it blazed out triumphantly—surely the genuine 
stone. The Civil Surgeon, hurriedly sent for, was examined at 
great length. Of one thing there could be no doubt. Her High- 
ness the Dowager Maharani had firmly believed that it was in 
very truth the emerald of Nadir Shah that she had bequeathed 
to the British Raj. 

Yet, when a few days later, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Rajendrapur, a regal figure, walked proudly into the Durbar Hall 
to take his place beside the Vice-Regal throne, a magnificent emerald 
blazed out triumphantly from the centre of his turban, proclaiming 
itself, as its wearer also proclaimed it, the historic jewel of his 
race, the emerald of Nadir Shah. 

Within a close-locked safe in an iron-barred Government 
Treasury, the other stone still lies, its brilliance, false or true, 
hidden from the public gaze, its very existence known but to two 
or three. And those two or three, though they sometimes greatly 
wonder, make no effort to solve the mystery. It is not well to 
try to solve mysteries in Rajendrapur. The emerald of Nadir 
Shah has been restored to its place as the pride of the State, and 
His Highness the Maharaja is his former self again, gay and debonair, 
as one who has found some great treasure he had lost. So who 
should worry about a stone that lies hidden in a Government 
Treasury ? It is a wise Government that lets sleeping dogs lie. 
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THE SAVING OF SUVA. 
BY MALCOLM MAXWELL, 


ForMERLY Private Szcretary To Sir E. B. Sweer-Esoorr, K.C.M.G, 
GOVERNOR oF Fis1. 


Tue Australian fleet, so long a reminder to Suva people that the 
War was a reality and not a delusion, had left Fiji for New Guinea, 
The exquisite harbour of Suva resumed its tranquil appearance, 
its white reef glistening in the sun and inviting, so it would seem, 
not mighty battleships but vessels of commerce and peaceful trade 
to enter its passage—that strange natural gateway so common to 
South Sea coral reefs—while the mountains which like dark sentinels 
of time fringe the harbour shores, seemed to breathe once more of 
permanence and everlasting peace. 

For me the absence of the fleet meant a certain respite from 
telegrams—telegrams to be dealt with at all hours, to be coded, 
decoded, recoded by day and by night. It was a peculiarity-of 
Fiji that the Governor was also Vice-Admiral of the Pacific waters, 
and as such all naval communications were addressed in the first 
instance to him, and.on me devolved the task of decoding and 
recoding many a lengthy telegram from the Admiralty to Admiral 
Patey, the Commander-in-Chief in fact. For the Suva population 
it meant a sense of being out of the War, the assumption being that 
the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, those dread eagles of Von Spee 
which hovered over the Pacific like a cloud, were at a safe distance 
and occupied with other prey than us. 

True we still had the Sealark with us and her three-pounder and 
machine guns, but this protection, even as the trenches and barbed 
wire which surrounded the Cable Station, now seemed meaningless. 
The grey line of ships—Patey’s Australia, the Montcalm flying the 
tricolor of Admiral Huguet, the Melbourne, the Encounter, and the 
rest were gone, and with their departure the grim picture which 
they had made seemed like a dream. Social life went on as before 
briskly in the capital and it seemed that we read the official bulle- 
tins and war news as onlookers and no longer as actors in the 
drama which was being played on a stage greater than Europe, 
its footlights showing up such distant scenes as the Cameroons 
and Cocos Islands. 
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It was, if I remember rightly, about 4 p.m. when I received 
and decoded a certain message from Apia in Samoa. I took it 
straight to the Governor’s office. I watched him closely as I knew 
that its contents would—well, make him think. He read the 
decoded message quietly, calmly—no change of expression showed 
on his face, but I noticed that he looked tired, grey—what he read 
was roughly this :—That at 6 a.m. that morning Von Spee had 
put in to the harbour of Apia with the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, 
that their guns had been trained on the town and the guns’ crews 
had taken station. That no shot, however, was fired, the enemy 
cruisers weighing anchor at 7 a.m. and making for sea, thereafter 
steaming in a south-westerly direction. The message was signed 
by the Administrator and was for the Governor of Fiji’s ‘ inform- 
ation,’ as Suva lay in the course of the enemy ships. 

The Governor gave his orders immediately. I was to ring up 
the Wireless with instructions that they were to concentrate on 
receiving or ‘ picking up’ messages and that, if any was picked 
up in what appeared to be a strange lettering, they were to send 
the message forthwith to Government House, noting, if possible, 
the approximate distance of the sender. It was not long before 
an ominous message in an unfamiliar code was received, and I was 
busy at decoding it. The secret naval codes, the Civil codes, 
private codes between the flagships—Australian, French, Japanese 
—not one would fit. I told the Governor: ‘This, sir,’ I said, 
‘must be a German message. The Wireless people report that 
the sender was, when the message was picked up, about 250 miles 
away.’ 

That night the town was in a state of defence. The Sealark’s 
men were at action stations, the Fiji Defence Force in the trenches, 
taxi-drivers did a roaring trade and charged exorbitant prices to 
drive the women and children (and less warlike of the men) to the 
interior and a place of safety beyond the range of German guns. 
Suva was again in the War—really in it, it seemed now—but it 
was not till dawn that the reality would declare itself, for Von 
Spee would stand off till there was sufficient light to navigate the 
treacherous shoals and reefs which encircle the Islands. 

At 5.30 a.m. the next morning His Excellency and I ‘stood 
to.’ In the grey light of coming dawn we looked towards the 
south, where Bega Island stands sentry and where the first smoke 
of the mail steamers bringing news from home is seen by many an 
expectant eye, but this time we were not looking for letters and 
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fresh faces, the telescope was sighted for a different view—grim, 
cold, devastating. What would the outline of two cruisers each 
with four funnels silhouetted against the pink of the dawn signify ? 
It would mean death and worse than death: within the half-hour 
a peaceful town with red roofs peeping through the luxuriant 
green of tropic foliage, with but a handful of armed but harmless 
men, a crowd of weakling Indians, of laughing innocent Fijians, 
of refined and cultured Europeans, men of position and ladies of 
quality, would become a shambles, the pink of the dawn would 
turn to crimson, the crimson of blood, red blood, and the scarlet 
of tongues of flame, of devastating fire, ever swelling in volume, 
fanned and whipped by shrieking shell, the crash of explosives 
and the rumble of falling masonry. Town of almost voluptuous 
loveliness transformed into a spectacle of hideous ruin. 

We waited anxious, more anxious as the moments passed and 
the grey light softened. Already the secret ciphers had been 
buried and their grave carefully concealed. Anxious eyes too 
below round the cable station looked out towards the Ocean, eyes 
of men who must be the first to feel the shock of high explosives, 
soldiers who must face death without a blow, without resistance. 
We waited and the grey gloom changed to pearly white with daubs 
of pink about the horizon. Thank God, the seas were clear! 
An hour passed, and then bright daylight—but no enemy was 
sighted, no German warship showed black against the sky-line. 
Suva was saved—so it seemed. But little was said. The taxi- 
drivers restored their fares of the night before to pleasant homes, 
dances became once more the evening pastime, once more there 
was calm, not again to be interrupted by an enemy’s presence. 


Some months later when Sturdee had cleared the Pacific and 
the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau together with their gallant Admiral 
lay at the bottom of the Ocean, a German merchantman was 
captured, as she tried to round the Horn and slip out of the way 
of the British Fleet, and in the mail bag was found a letter from 
a young officer on board the Gneisenau: only a paraphrase of the 
letter can be given from memory, but this is roughly what he 
wrote : 


* At dawn we put into Apia intending to bombard the town, the 
flag of Britain now flying over Government House. We mann 
the guns, we trained them on the little capital—but did not fire. 
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No, we thought of German hearts and German homes nestling 
there along the coral strand. We would strike one blow at England 
before the inevitable—our end. But we would not mingle our 
countrymen in the havoc. Auckland, Wellington, Sydney—too 
dangerous a venture, they were too well protected. Suva, yes, 
Suva! there in her little outpost in the far Pacific Britain should 
feel the might of Germany, should hear the rumble of our Kaiser’s 
thunderbolt. Anchor weighed, we turn and steam 8.W. towards 
Suva. Right gallantly the two ships hurry on their grim mission, 
when, lo, a message reaches us—it is in English, it is not even in 
code—Gott in Himmel, to the Admiral Australia! It gives us 
warning, the Australia is near. Damn fool of an English Governor, 
he gives the show away. Yet we thank him from the bottom of 
our hearts for his warning. So the British bulldog with gnashing 
teeth, is waiting for us round the corner—how nearly we have 
been bitten! Our Admiral, Von Spee, gives a merry laugh and 
signals his orders. Quickly we turn again and at full speed hasten 
to the North—towards Honolulu and neutral waters.’ 


A message had indeed been prepared on that fateful afternoon 
and broadcast by the Governor’s orders into the winds of the night 
and over the face of the dark waters for whoever could, to pick up 
and to use as he thought best. It ran: 


‘To ApmirAL H.M.S. Australia. 
Thanks for Message. Shall expect you to morrow at daylight. 
GovERNOR oF Fut.’ 


A simple message in plain and simple English, yet not for English 
but for German ears, for, as His Excellency well knew, Patey with 
his ships was 2,000 miles away and beyond receiving range! 

Von Spee might have laughed differently had he known—as it 
is, let us hope that he died in happy ignorance of the truth, for 
happier were the fortunate ones in Suva, saved from a terrible 
fate by an English Governor’s ‘damn folly!’ 
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‘THE QUEER DOOR.’ 
BY DOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 


“SHALL we take a pub this summer?’ said Clover, looking up 
from her letters. 

I observed that this was hardly my idea of a holiday. But 
it seemed that Clover was not joking. 

‘ Here’s a note from Ann Stacey,’ she went on. ‘She says she 
met Cecil the other day, and heard how we had been let down. 
Well, she knows of a charming little house, she says, going quite 
cheap, not far from Watchet. It used to be a pub—of course, 
Ann calls it an old-fashioned inn—and its name is ‘The Queer 
Door.’ Doesn’t it sound awfully jolly ?’ 

It did sound rather jolly. And Watchet is not far from our 
favourite North Devon coast, where we should have gone again 
that summer had we not been, in Clover’s words, let down—and 
let down so unexpectedly, and so late in the year, that only bigoted 
optimists, or believers in the miraculous, could have hoped to 
retrieve the situation. For it was now the beginning of July; 
and small furnished houses near the sea, available at a moderate 
rental during August and September, are like our most exclusive 
clubs—you have to be entered for them while you are in your 
cradle. Clover and I, in fact, had virtually resigned ourselves to 
lodgings, which we loathe. This rumour of salvation seemed almost 
too good to be true. 

‘How does Mrs. Stacey come to know of it ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, it’s the one she had last summer,’ said Clover. ‘She 
thought of going again, and they’ve written to her. But now she 
has decided on Torquay.’ Clover’s little grimace expressed all there 
was to be said of people who preferred Torquay to ex-public houses 
with names like ‘ The Queer Door.’ 

‘ Does she say how it’s furnished ?’ I enquired, having a vision 
of bare tap-rooms and derelict spittoons. ‘ And is it still licensed ?’ 

‘Of course not, silly!’ Clover glanced at her note again. 
‘Most comfortable, Ann says. Four bedrooms, bath, two sitting- 
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‘Those will be the parlour and tap,’ I put in. 

‘__And a garden, and a view of the sea. Oh, Jim, it does sound 
jolly! And I adore the name! Shall I wire, and say I’m coming 
down to see it? It’s empty: apply to Tyrrell and Potblack, 
Watchet, Ann says. I suppose they are house-agents.’ 

‘I know you are going, anyway,’ I said. ‘And I don’t blame 
you. But I feel there must be a catch somewhere. Tmeo 
Danaos——’ 

The fact is, I do not care for Mrs. Stacey, and Mrs. Stacey quite 
frankly does not care for me. I have got a job which she thinks 
ought to be her husband’s. We hardly know her, in any case ; 
the fact that Clover and she address each other by their Christian 
names means nothing—women do that nowadays on the slightest 
provocation. I could not see why she should go out of her way 
to oblige us. It did not seem like Mrs. Stacey. Clover, however, 
will never see ill in anybody ; and now she was panting to catch 
the first train to Watchet. Nor, as I had said, could I blame her. 
Apart from lodgings, the thought of which hung over us both like a 
gibbet, I felt I could risk a good deal to stay in a house called ‘ The 
Queer Door.’ 

Clover, accordingly, was off with a rush after breakfast. She 
returned late that night, exhausted but enchanted. ‘ The Queer 
Door ’ was as near perfection as made no difference. Words failed 
her, although she used quite a lot. Tyrrell and Potblack had been 
most chivalrous and obliging, and the rent demanded was, for 
August and September, surprisingly moderate. The bargain had 
been signed and sealed on the spot. For those two months, ‘ The 
Queer Door’ was ours. 

‘T’mso happy!’ sighed Clover. ‘I think it is simply wonderful 
that a gem of a house like that should be going so cheap!’ 

From what she had told me of it, I thought it rather wonderful, 
too. 


II. 


It seemed hardly less wonderful when I had seen the house for 
myself. ‘The Queer Door’ stands just off the Taunton-Watchet 
toad, within half a mile of the shore, and near where the Quantocks 
thrust their butt-end as a headland into the Bristol Channel. That 
great estuary is here so wide that it is pardonable to allude to it as 
the ocean. What the eye does not see, the heart need not rue ; and 
none but the most captious would remind themselves that far away 
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beyond the Holms, over the rim of the horizon, a perpetual pall of 
sooty smoke was hanging over Cardiff. 

The house was upwards of a hundred years old, and had not 
been in use as an inn for half that time. Whitewashed all over, and 
architecturally undistinguished, it was well built and solidly fitted, 
The stairs did not groan and creak when you went up to bed, 
There were no standardised doors and window-frames imported 
raw and pink, like babies, by the gross from Norway. The furni- 
ture, if plain and worn, was excellent stuff. A charming garden 
had been kept in some order, and trimmed up a bit before our 
arrival. We gathered from Messrs. Tyrrell and Potblack that the 
owners of the property, two maiden ladies, preferred to live else- 
where, and that for some years the place had stood empty except 
when casual visitors took it for the holidays or the hunting season, 
It was, in fact, on the market ; and being too isolated for most 
people’s fancy, and on the other hand (in these days of speed) 
too near Watchet ever to become again a paying proposition as 
a house of call, on the market, we gathered also, it seemed likely 
to remain. I use the word ‘ gathered’ advisedly, for Tyrrell and 
Potblack shared a gift for oratio obliqua, or else were deliberately 
vague and reticent about the matter. This, it was true, was no 
afiair of ours: we were not proposing to buy the house. Both 
Clover and I, however, gained the impression that a faint flavour 
of mystery appertained to ‘ The Queer Door.’ It troubled us not 
at all, since it appeared to be quite innocuous. It had nothing to 
do with drains, or damp, or rats, at any rate. Clover had seen to 
allthat. Infatuated she might be with what she persisted in calling 
our pub ; but she was not going to bring young Charles (aged four) 
into any building which had not been thoroughly overhauled. For 
the rest, a touch of the mysterious added charm to a retreat that, in 
every other respect, down to its delightful name, might have been 
designed to meet our simple wants. I had not been four and twenty 

hours in ‘ The Queer Door’ when I began to feel that I must have 
misjudged Mrs. Stacey. 

It was Clover herself who, a few days later, when we were still 
rhapsodising over our good fortune, first suggested that the house 
might be haunted. The notion did not worry her in the least. 
‘ For if it is,’ said she, ‘I am sure the ghost is charming. It is silly 
to be frightened of ghosts, anyway—they’re not bad, they are just 
unhappy.’ That is Clover all through ; the doctrine of damnation 
has no place in her philosophy of life and death ; and to be unhappy 
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is to enlist her, heart and soul, in your behalf. Not knowing (to be 
honest) whether or no I believed in ghosts, I hedged like a gentle- 
man. I was at least convinced that they would never come our 
way ; but if it pleased Clover to toy with this new fancy, it was not 
I who should try to disabuse her of it. 

This masculine condescension was to be challenged no later 
than the next day. Clover had taken young Charles into Watchet 
in the car, because Nurse wanted to do some mending or something. 
During Charles’s waking hours, he requires at least one person’s 
undivided attention: in a previous incarnation he was doubtless 
an electric eel, fitted with a prehensile tail. What is more, Clover 
and he, combining their very different talents, form a blend 
warranted to attract attention anywhere, and to make even the 
dumb articulate. Charles’s contribution to the common magnetic 
fund is simple and unvarying ; he just halts slap in front of every 
person he meets, and says, ‘ Hullo!’ The veriest curmudgeon has 
to answer. After that, they get on swimmingly. Clover, with no 
effort at all, achieves the same result. Perfect strangers stop her 
in the street to confide in her. It should be superfluous in me to 
add that while I had got no further than a nodding acquaintance 
with one tobacconist in Watchet, this engaging pair were already 
on intimate terms with half the population of the little town. The 
gossip of the Somersetshire littoral was purveyed daily by their 
means to ‘ The Queer Door.’ But of ‘ The Queer Door’ itself, nobody 
seemed to talk. ‘Oh, you’re staying there, are you?’ people 
would say; and then, according to Clover, they would affect an 
elaborate lack of further interest in the subject. 

That afternoon, when our liaison officers returned to tea, I could 
perceive at once from my wife’s preoccupied air that she was 
purveying some news of no common import. And presently, 
Charles having been netted by Nurse with the adroitness and 
determination for which we pay her high wages, Clover settled her- 
self beside me in the garden, drank two cups of tea with relish, 
and then turned a solemn little face to mine. 

‘I told you so!’ said she, nodding wisely. ‘The house 1s 
haunted!’ She let this sink in before resuming—‘ And, oh, Jim ! 
it’s such a tragic little story! It goes right back to the time when 
this was aninn. The landlord was a wretched creature, and always 
drunk. His wife had to manage everything. They had one little 
boy, about Charles’s age, who simply adored his mother. And 
then one night she ran away and left him—went off with another 
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man, and no one ever saw her or heard of her again. How any 
woman could!’ cried Clover, her eyes flashing, her all-embracing 
charity for once run dry. ‘To leave that poor wee mite, who loved 
her so, alone with his miserable wretch of a father !—never to send 
him a word, or to ask after him! It just broke his heart. He 
ran about from room to room, calling for her; and the next day 
he was lost. He was seen going towards the cliff, where he used to 
sit with her, and it was supposed he fell over——’ There were 
tears in Clover’s eyes, and she dabbed about fiercely with what 
she calls a handkerchief. ‘I hate to think of it!’ she cried. ‘No 
wonder he haunts the house!’ 

‘It is the boy, then ?’ said I. 

“Yes. Sometimes the doors are always opening—they simply 
won't keep shut—and that’s when he’s running about again from 
room to room, looking for his mother. No one sees him, or hears 
him—it’s only by the doors that they know.’ 

‘It’s a sad enough story,’ I said sincerely. ‘But the super- 
natural part of it sounds a little flimsy. People have been known to 
leave doors open, and then swear blind they shut them ; and catches 
don’t always catch, and there are draughts. And I haven’t noticed 
anything wrong about these doors. They seem remarkably good 
ones.’ 

‘'We’ve not been here a week yet,’ Clover reminded me. ‘ And 
it doesn’t happen all the time. But he comes sooner or later, 
whenever the house is occupied, and that is why it’s so cheap. 
People never come again. Some won’t even stay out their full 
month, or whatever it is. And of course, it’s because of the doors 
that the Misses Hardy live away, and want to sell. But no one will 
buy the house, at any price, because all the country knows what 
goes on. It has been going on for fifty years. No wonder Pot and 
Kettle seemed rather mysterious! They have to do their best for 
the Hardys, but they’re honest ’"—Clover can discover virtue even 
in a house-agent—‘ and they won’t ram it down people’s throats. 
A summer let is different ; you have to take a few chances.’ From 
Clover’s tone, ghosts might be classified, with beetles and the lesser 
ragwort, among the common objects of the countryside. ‘ And 
then,’ she added, with a clinching glance at me, ‘ and then there’s 
the name!’ 

‘Oh, come!’ said I. ‘I understand it was called “ The Queer 
Door ” from the beginning. And according to your story, it ought 
to be plural, anyway.’ 
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‘ Pish |’ said Clover, now (like Eric) thoroughly aroused. ‘ You 
don’t suppose it got such a name by chance? The name proves the 
story! But I do wonder ’—a little frown puckered her forehead 
—‘I do wonder Ann Stacey didn’t mention it. I’m sure that is 
why she has gone to Torquay, instead of coming here again.’ 

Lam not, like Clover, good all through ; I resemble the curate’s 
ege—only parts are excellent ; and the unregenerate Adam in me 
seized on Mrs. Stacey’s reticence as a likelier proof than any other 
of there being some queerness about ‘The Queer Door.’ At least, 
she must have been well aware of its reputation. I felt that I had 
not misjudged her, after all: such a petty, malicious trick seemed 
quite in her style. I attached little importance to the story of the 
doors, but a great deal to Clover’s peace of mind ; and I promised 
myself, should this old wives’ tale disturb her happiness by one iota, 
an early opportunity of giving Mrs. Stacey authentic cause for 
detesting me. But here I was in danger of misjudging Clover herself. 
Watching me, she read my thoughts. 

‘You needn’t frown!’ she said. ‘ You don’t suppose I mind, 
do you. I’m not scared of a little boy! I wish we could comfort 
him, the poor mite! Perhaps we can—if he ever comes. Though 
I rather hope Charles won’t see anything. Children do see things 
we don’t—— Oh! isn’t it odd we should be discussing it like this ? 
But it’s frightfully interesting, don’t you think? It makes me love 
the house more than ever—because of him. I'd like to make it ever 
so homely for him!’ 

That, again, was just like Clover. Other women, finding them- 
selves in a haunted house, would be possessed by their own silly 
reactions, or buying notebooks with an eye to the 8.P.R., or getting 
in a panic. Clover just goes on wanting to be kind. 


III. 


When another week had passed—a week of perfect weather, 
of delightful idling among all the books one had found no time to 
read since last year’s holiday, and of complete emancipation from 
superfluities like callers, business, games, theatres, and the rest of 
what is mistakenly called life—by the end of this time I had relegated 
the story of the doors, when I recalled it at all, definitely to the 
category of fiction. It was quite a good story, but manifestly 
nothing more. Our doors continued to behave in an exemplary 
manner. Nor did any reminders reach us from outside, since, 
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apparently, Clover had not met again her original informant (the 
chemist’s wife), and the remainder of her growing acquaintance 
were, I suppose, too tactful or too sceptical to drag in folklore 
whenever they met her. What Clover herself thought about it was 
another matter ; after a day or two she ceased to refer to it, having 
exhausted the story’s present possibilities and filed it away in her 
neat mind for future reference, if required. She had too much todo 
to waste time over it. There were Charles, and the house, and the 
garden, and Nurse, and Chichester (our parlourmaid, who had come 
with us), and the Quantocks, and the Bristol Channel, and a few 
hundred other things, to occupy her active wits. Clover is one 
of those happy souls who will never be bored. 

And then events—in the shape, to be precise, of doors—began 
suddenly and literally to move. Clover came to me one afternoon 
with her most casual air, which I have learnt to suspect. 

‘I wish you would look at the door of the day nursery, Jim,’ 
said she. ‘Nurse says it will fly open.’ 

To anticipate criticism, I will explain that the room to which 
we gave this grandiloquent title was a sort of glorified box, without 
a fireplace, poised above the front door. It opened out of the large 
and airy chamber where Charles and Nurse ate and slept and so 
forth. It is absolutely essential, if Nurse is to have any peace, that 
Charles shall be provided with an annexe of this kind, where he can 
scrabble about among the disjecta membra of toys and miscellaneous 
loot to his heart’s content. Clover, on her first visit, had marked 
down the little room as not the least of ‘The Queer Door’s’ 
attractions. 

I went upstairs. In view of what followed, it is to be noted that 
Charles and Nurse had just strolled out to work off the effects of 
tea, and that Chichester—this sounds like a variation on the theme 
of Birnam Wood—Chichester had gone to Watchet. Clover and I 
were alone on the premises. It was about 5 p.m., according to 
Mr. Willett, on a blazing August day. The house was full of sun- 
shine. The door of the little room was open, revealing within the 
ghastly litter that is Charles’s idea of an earthly paradise. I closed 
the door, and it remained closed. The lock appeared to be in order 
and well oiled. I fiddled about with the handle, opened and shut 
the thing several times, and went downstairs again, leaving it 
shut, and the bolt truly home. 

‘I can’t see anything wrong with it,’ I said to Clover, who had 
not troubled to accompany me. ‘It’s all right now, anyway.’ She 
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thanked me with what, as I realised afterwards, was a rather 
enigmatic smile. 

Ten minutes later, when I was comfortably settled in a deck- 
chair in the garden, she called to me softly out of the window on 
the half-landing. 

‘It’s open again, Jim!’ 

Extricating myself from the chair, and cursing all doors, I 
re-entered the house. Clover was still on the half-landing, and 
assured me she had been no higher. ‘I came as far as this to have 
a peep,’ she said, and gave me another smile that was oddly mingled 
of triumph and tenderness. The tenderness, however, I somehow 
felt was not for me. As for the door, it was, as she had said, open 
again, 

This time I gave the confounded thing a thorough overhaul. I 
examined the hinges and probed the lock, and, when it was finally 
shut, satisfied myself both by visual inspection and the application 
of a knife-blade that the bolt was where it should be. ‘ Open now, 
and be damned to you! ’ said I, as I left it. Clover, with another of 
her odd little smiles, and a glance at the door, preceded me down- 
stairs. We had just reached the hall when we both heard, above 
our heads, a faint rattle and a click. Rather startled, and consider- 
ably annoyed, I flew up two steps at a time, with some vague notion 
of catching a practical joker in the act. But of course on that upper 
floor there was no one to play jokes. There was no one in the house 
but our two selves. I needed to remind myself of this when I 
rounded the turn of the stair. For the door of the little room, 
nevertheless, was ajar. 

I was having no more of its tricks. Finding the room as empty 


_ of life as before, I slammed the door sharply, locked it, and took out 


the key. I felt a fool the moment after ; but Clover, who had now 
followed me, slipped a hand through my arm and held me back 
when I would have unlocked the door again. I was about to speak, 
but she checked me. Drawing me back to the stairhead, holding 
me there, leaning a little against me, she seemed to be listening 
and waiting for something. 

And not in vain; for there ensued a singular and somewhat 
unnerving experience. I admit it was susceptible of a rational 
explanation. It is no doubt possible, for instance, that every door 
but one on that upper landing (there were five doors, besides that 
which I had locked) was by chance imperfectly shut. I suppose 
five bolts might fail to enter their staples in one house at one time. 
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The windows throughout ‘ The Queer Door’ were open, and a fair 
breeze was blowing off the sea. A slight seismic disturbance, again, 
might be postulated. You can, in fact, explain anything if you 
strain the law of probabilities. But it was none the less eerie to 
watch, as we watched, standing together there at the stairhead 
in a nimbus of sunlight cast through the window behind us, door 
after door come free with a click and swing almost silently open. 
Five of them, the one being locked, thus opened in succession, at 
short intervals, for all the world as if someone was passing from one 
to another and peering into the rooms. There was no sound but 
their slight sighing and creaking. They did not close again; five 
cavities yawned at us, so that we could see within the ends of 
beds, and chairs, and other furniture. I remember how I waited for 
something more to happen. But nothing more happened. And I 
remember how, when at length I looked down at Clover, and found 
her still watching eagerly, her lips parted, her pretty eyes very 
bright, not an atom of fear or even bewilderment in her rapt air, 
I had a puzzled, resentful feeling that she saw what I could not 
see—or, at least, that she understood. 

I know I shook myself irritably. Clover sighed, quite happily, 
and squeezed my arm. 

‘Do you know, Jim,’ she said in a low voice, ‘I believe it will 
come all right. I believe he knows we want to help him. But 
he has gone now.’ 

There, however, the dear child was precipitate. For, as she 
spoke, down below us in the back hall we heard the kitchen door 
click open and creak loudly. It had an umistakable creak; and 
it had been shut when I passed it a minute before. But the spell 
had now lifted from me; I was homo sapiens once more, logical 
man ; and every door downstairs might bang wide for all I cared. 
I think I was a little disappointed that at the kitchen these 
manifestations seemed to have ended—perhaps because all the other 
doors below were already open. 

‘ All the same,’ said I, as we stood arm in arm in the hall. ‘I'll 
have these doors seen to to-morrow.’ 

Clover only smiled. 


IV. 


I did not have the doors seen to. After their unaccountable 
lapse, they contented themselves with performing their proper 
functions. We passed an uneventful night; and in the clarifying 
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brilliance of another cloudless day it seemed hardly worthy of 
homo sapiens to fetch a locksmith out from Watchet to examine 
adozen perfectly efficient locks. I let the matter drop, and avoided 
(lover’s eye. Clover, in any case, had her own preoccupations ; 
she appeared still distratte and watchful, and fussed over young 
Charles rather more than is her custom. She is not a fussy person 


asa rule. Charles was plainly a little puzzled, but bore it 


politely. 

The first of a series of incidents—if that is not too precise a 
definition of the mostly indefinable—which in one day were to 
round off these adventures at ‘ The Queer Door ’ (although leaving 
them, it is true, in a posture highly unsatisfying to the logical mind), 
was a piece of news gathered that morning by myself. I was on 
nodding terms by now with a newsagent in Watchet, and it was 
in his shop that I fell in with the local antiquary. This gentleman 
followed me out, and introduced himself, remarking that he had 
heard the shopman address me by name. He was obviously 
bursting to impart information. I had met local antiquaries before — 
and knew how they would lie in wait in shops and places for helpless 
victims. However, it was a fine day, and I was in no hurry. 

‘I believe, sir, you have taken ‘‘ The Queer Door”’ ?’ said this 
officious personage. ‘I trust you find it comfortable? I know 
the house well—a charming situation. It is regrettable that some 
silly stories about it have gained currency. A clear case of what 
I may call inverted tradition. Popular etymology, you know. 
Putting the cart before the horse. Give a house a queer name— 
ha, ha!—and hang it. You may rest easy, sir. It is all moon- 
shine.’ 

Not intending to be drawn, I let him ramble on, which he did 
very happily, in the slightly superior tone which amateur specialists 
assume towards the untutored. 

‘It is a common belief,’ he observed didactically, ‘ that country 
people have long memories. It is my experience that in some 
respects they have very short ones. You will be told quite seriously, 
for instance—as no doubt, sir, you have been ?—that “‘ The Queer 
Door” derives its name from certain events alleged to have taken 
place there as recently as fifty years ago. Pure fallacy, I assure 
you! There has been a Queer Door for centuries. The present 
house is only the last of a whole series of inns so styled. And the 
proof of the antiquity of the name lies here in our midst, under our 
credulous people’s very eyes. Quite a common patronymic in these 
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parts is that of Cordery. Now all these Corderys spring from a 
common stock: peasants and small farmers though they are, they 
are descended from a notable family which once possessed great 
estates in North Somerset. And their name is nothing more than 
a corruption of Ceur Doré—The Gold Heart—which was the 
armorial bearing of the house. In heraldic terminology : azure, a 
heart, or. “ The Queer Door” is merely another variant. The 
blazon hung as a sign outside the inn—a golden heart on a blue field, 
Then it became obliterated, or was taken down, and in time our 
worthy but not very intelligent folk, remembering the name and 
mispronouncing it, came to associate it with the familiar door of 
commerce. On that ridiculous misconception, again, they have 
erected a fabric of fairy tales, and, to complete the confusion, are 
now firmly convinced that the fairy tales antedate the name, and 
are responsible for it! Quite an amusing inversion of the facts, 
is it not? An instructive example of how tradition can be coined 
almost while you wait, out of spurious metal—ha, ha!’ 

I shook the fellow off soon after this, and returned to ‘ The Queer 
Door’ to tell Clover that she had fallen into the pit of popular 
etymology. But she shares the common feminine contempt for 
logical explanations. She dismissed my imported erudition as 
rubbish. 

‘It can’t alter our facts, anyway, can it ?’ she demanded, with 
a logic of herown. ‘ The house is called “‘ The Queer Door,” andit 
is full of queer doors! That’s good enough for me! I think it’s 
simply silly to pretend there’s no connection. And now I’ve some- 
thing to tell you.’ She took my arm in a wheedling way she has, 
‘You won’t laugh at me, will you, Jim? I’m ever so serious.’ 

I reminded her that this question had been ruled out of order 
long ago. We may laugh with, but never at, each other. I should 
not be such a presumptuous fool as to laugh at Clover, anyhow. 

‘ Well, then,’ said she. ‘ Do you know what I have been wonder 
ing ever since yesterday ? Why did the door of that little room 
keep on being opened? As if he wasn’t satisfied with just peeping 
in, as he did at the others ? Well, I think perhaps he knew it was 
Charles’s own room. I mean, that it belonged to another little boy 
like himself. And I think he went in and out, looking for Charles 
—or just because he liked the feel of the room. Oh! it sounds s0 
stupid and unconvincing when I try to explain it; but just now, 
before Nurse and Charles came back, I was in the room, tidying 
it up a bit—Charles is dreadfully messy !—and, do you know, Jim, 
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there was someone with me. He was with me. I felt him there. 
| felt so sure that I turned round twice to look. Because it was a 
small someone, a child, and I thought at first Charles must have 
come back and crept up to surprise me. But of course it wasn’t 
Charlese——- And when I went out, he followed me, into our room. 
He was so real, Jim, that I kept wanting to speak to him : 
Clover paused, flushed and a trifle breathless, and looked at me 
with an air of daring me to smile. And then she added: ‘ And I 
think he is happier, poor little mite! I think he likes us.’ 

It was characteristic of Clover to assume that every one of us, 
including Nurse and the efficient but rather formidable Chichester, 
exercised that fascination which is peculiarly her own, and of which 
she appears to be wholly unconscious. And for the rest, if I was 
hardly prepared to find that she had the whole business so cut and 
dried in her mind, I did not feel in the least inclined to smile. 
Perhaps the eccentric behaviour of the doors had shaken me more 
than I cared to confess. In any case, since a few fine spirits un- 
doubtedly have instincts and perceptions of an order unknown to 
commonplace fellows like myself, it is not for us to-be dogmatic 
about what we do not understand. Other and wiser philosophers, 
I believe, have arrived at the same conclusion. 

All I said, accordingly, was—‘ Well, I hope he does.’ 

Clover gave my arm a grateful squeeze, and went off to meet 
Charles, who, replete with dinner, was descending from the nursery 
at a comparatively sober gait. 

Charles himself, no less, was the next of us to contribute an 
item to the accumulating stock of evidence that queer things were 
indeed happening at ‘ The Queer Door.’ After tea that day, Clover 
set out to visit Mrs. Hampole, who lived (and still lives) in a cottage 
down the road. Mrs. Hampole, to be frank, is far from prepossess- 
ing—she has every outward qualification for a witch, including a 
beard and moustache ; but it is enough for Clover that she is also 
old, lonely, and crippled. Charles and I, in the meantime, were 
going to walk down to the shore; and while I laced my shoes in 
what had once been the tap-room, Charles, kneeling on the window- 
seat, was watching his mother’s departure. He wasa little piqued 
because he was not going with her. Mrs. Hampole’s moustache was 
still a novelty. Suddenly he piped up. 

: a other little boy’s gone with mummie. Why couldn’t I 
0? 
Puzzled, I looked out of the window. I could see no little 
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boy ; no one, in fact, was to be seen but Clover, just turning the 
corner. 

‘What little boy ?’ I asked. 

But Charles is never very good at explaining. He is rather like 
the late Dr. Jowett ; what he knows is knowledge, and he expects 
others to be equally well informed. If they are stupid and ignorant, 
Charles is not going to be bothered setting them right. It was 
obvious that I ought to know all about the little boy ; but since 
I did not, and since mother was now out of sight, he promptly 
lost interest in the obvious, and began to cross-examine me on the 
habits of the star-fish. 

When Clover joined us on the shore half an hour later, Charles 
seemed to have forgotten all about the little boy ; at least, he did 
not allude to him. We had found a very jolly little crab, which 
was ten times more exciting. Clover, I thought, looked rather 
solemn ; but I put this down to half an hour of Mrs. Hampole, 
who will talk about her legs. Presently, however, Charles having 
crawled away after his crab, my wife leaned across to me. 

‘Such an odd thing happened, Jim,’ she said. ‘I must tell 
you. I went in to Mrs. Hampole—she sits over the fire, you know, 
on the hottest day—and I left the front door open. I had just 
begun to ask her about her legs, when she looked past me to the 
door, and said, “ Won’t the dear little boy come in?” Of course, 
I thought Charles must have slipped away and followed me. But 
there was nobody there. There was no little boy in the road, 
either—and you know you can see quite a long way. I asked 

Mrs. Hampole what he looked like. ‘“‘ Oh, just a little boy,” she 
said. ‘‘ Not your little boy, of course—— Another one, about his 
size. But I didn’t know him.”’ Clover looked at me meaningly. 
‘But J knew him, Jim—then! I knew who he was!’ 

It was certainly odd—odder than she realized. I told her about 
Charles’s little boy. She looked rather wistfully at our offspring, 
who was presenting his stern aspect as he crawled along in a style 
modelled on that of the crustacean he was pursuing. 

‘Oh!’ said Clover softly. ‘I wish I could see the little mite 
too!’ 


But she never did. It was a disappointing and somewhat unfait 
feature of these manifestations that the only persons to see anything 
at all—unless you count the business of the doors—were Charles 
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and Mrs. Hampole. I am told that such phenomena frequently 
ignore their best friends in this capricious way. Charles, when 
questioned tactfully by Clover, was irritatingly vague; and in a 
day or two the incident appeared to have passed completely from 
his volatile memory. Apparently he never saw his little boy again, 
and did not care two hoots what had become of him. And although 
Clover called on Mrs. Hampole three days running, and learnt 
enough about legs to fill a book, no little stranger again caught the 
old lady’s eye. Within an hour, he had materialised and vanished : 
what was more, from that hour no further manifestations of any 
kind troubled the peace of ‘ The Queer Door.’ Its own doors con- 
tinued to function perfectly ; and even Clover herself ceased to be 
aware of the little invisible presence that had haunted her—as 
she now confessed—for several days. Nevertheless, although, as 
she said, she would have liked to see him once, she had her reward. 
She became persuaded that while he was still with us, he was 
no longer forlorn—that the cause of his pitiful wanderings had 
indeed by our very presence there been exorcised. He liked us. 
He hada home once more. Ina word, he was happy ; and he could 
fade from sense and sight to dwell at ease among us, running to and 
fro, playing his phantom games, untroubled and untroubling. 

It was a charming theory, and thoroughly Cloverish, as was her 
unselfish distribution of the merit for this happy ending. I am 
sure it never occurred to her to claim more than a share in the good 
work, She ignored the popular assumption that it was a mother 
the little chap was seeking, and not a father or a parlourmaid. 
But she had not yet done with her benevolent schemes. As the 
weeks passed, I could see from her occasional moods of abstraction, 
punctuated by reflective little frowns, that she was revolving in 
her mind a design of some magnitude, although I was far from 
guessing what it was. And then, one evening towards the end of 
our stay, with the wheedling air I knew well she perched herself 
on my chair-arm. 

‘Jim,’ said she. ‘Could you find six hundred pounds ?’ 

I felt in my pocket. 

i. mean, we could raise it, couldn’t we ?—borrow it, or some- 
thing ? ’ Although Clover is a first-rate housekeeper, she is a 
little vague about large financial transactions. 

‘I could sell those pearl studs Uncle George gave me,’ I said. 

‘Don’t be silly!’ said Clover. ‘I’m serious. I was thinking 
how jolly it would be if we bought this house. They only want 
VOL. LXIX.—No. 414, N.S. 47 
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six hundred—I asked Pot and Kettle the other day. And we do 
love it, don’t we? The air is so good for Charles, and you know 
it’s just the place for you. And—don’t you dare to smile, Jim !— 
I think it will make him so happy. He’ll always have a real home 
then.’ 

I pointed out that we could not live all the year at ‘ The Queer 
Door,’ much as I should like to. 

‘Qh, but he will know!’ said Clover confidently. ‘ He’ll know 
it’s ours—and his again. Of course, we'll be here every summer, 
and run down for week-ends. Think what it will save in the long 
run, too!’ 

Clover, as usual, had her way. I sold Uncle George’s studs—or 
their equivalent—and we have purchased ‘ The Queer Door.’ We 
were there again at Easter, and this autumn, and have run down 
for quite a number of week-ends. We are, in fact, more than ever 
in love with the place ; and the next time we met Mrs. Stacey we 
thanked her warmly for introducing us to so delightful a retreat. 
I thought she seemed taken aback, and distinctly put out. She 
asked us pointedly if we had not noticed something queer about the 
house ; she blamed herself, she said, for not mentioning it at first. 
We were able to reassure her. For in fact there is no longer any- 


thing queer about the house, except its name. It is just like any 
other house, only better. Clover thinks it is because he is always 
happy now. Perhaps she is right. 
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THE GAMES WORLD. 
BY EDMUND VALE. 


I am drawn to write of the Games World because I have recently 
made a tour into that region, and having returned, find my 
friends as completely ignorant of it as if it were a new continent 
yet unknown. My entry into this kingdom was unprofessional, 
like that of the good old-fashioned explorer, who was more bent 
on adventure than geography. So perhaps I may be forgiven if 
I make my account largely personal. 

A friend pointed out to me one evening that although there 
are many good land games in which the pieces could be made 
to act within conventions that simulated the actions of people, 
there was no sea game which gave one, while playing it, the 
feeling of being at sea. For instance, chess, with its leaping 
knight, its bishop of oblique objectives, its royalty, in which the 
king is fettered but his wife all-powerful, takes one to court and 
to battle, and not only occupies the mind with the will to win, 
but distracts the imagination magnificently like a book or a play. 

My friend argued that the land was good for romance, but the 
sea was better. And there was no good sea game except the 
Dover Patrol, and that, although clever and excellent, was only 
the adaptation of a land game—L’Attaque. It did not induce sea 
feeling and give its players the bracing inspiration of the briny 
when engaged on it. And this opened out a wider question. 

Why should we not have new creative games as we have new 
creative books and plays? How was it that year after year, about 
Christmas time, we went to shops that bristled with what purported 
to be new games, but which, when one came to try them out, 
proved only to be parodies of old ones? The Orientals had 
demonstrated that there was an art of games. Why did the West 
continue to neglect it at a time when, on the one hand distractions 
from the work-a-day were most urgently in demand, and on the 
other hand new employment was so much needed? Surely there 
must be a huge virgin field here for writers and artists whose 
creative faculties were being taxed so keenly in the teeming beaten 
paths of drawing and literature ! 
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So I set to work myself, and presently I had evolved a con. 
vention that would give a piece the sailing powers of a ship, make 
her subject to wind and tide, and fill her captain with the dread 
of shipwreck and foundering, while happily dispensing with the 
sense of mal de mer. I felt that our contentions had been justified, 
for when tackled, the thing had proved simple enough. The sea 
squares were shaped like playing-card diamonds. Each contained 
an arrow indicating the direction of the wind. The head of the 
arrow precluded entry into the square at the corner towards which 
it pointed, but the ship could enter at any of the other three 
corners, or at all four sides. Thus all sailing manceuvres could be 
reproduced. A ship going down the wind could move in a straight 


line through the diamonds for as many squares as the wind served, 


but coming back she would be bound to tack, and would have to 
use twice the number of squares to regain her starting-point. 
There was a simple tide device to submerge or expose shoals, reefs, 
and sandbanks. On this foundation I built a romantic game of 
galleons and privateers in which a treasure was the stake. | 
made the ships’ hulls out of penny india-rubbers and gave them 
match-stalk masts. On the masts, instead of sails, white china 
beads were mounted. The ships had firing powers. Every shot 
that told cost the enemy one bead, and as the loss of every pair 
of beads meant a sailing disablement the ships were reduced to 
derelicts in a life-like way. 

Having made pieces, board, and rules, and learned how to 
play, I fared forth to London to find the golden gate into the 
Games World (taking the precaution of visiting the Patent Office 
at the outset). The first firm I tried said they were buying nothing 
but games of hazard. They pointed out that it was an age of 
hazard. Board games of skill were quite ‘ out, at the moment’ 
and they did not know when they would come in again. They 
had the decency, however, to see me in a private office. 

The second firm I went to was a reputable firm, but filled with 
suspicion towards inventors. They would not even allow me 
into the enquiry office. I was interviewed in the public lobby 
across a counter-flap that acted like a drawbridge in Looking- 
Glass Land. When it was down it barred ingress into the citadel, 
when up, the way was clear. I spread out my game on this while 
the man in shirt-sleeves on the other side regarded me unpleasantly 
as if I were either an impostor, a spy or a mountebank. At least 
once in two minutes, sometimes more often, a man carrying 4 
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tier of cardboard boxes had to be let in, and then let out with 
another freight. And every time, the counter was lifted flush 
against the wall, while the game I was trying to demonstrate took 
its chance, balancing in my hands, or tumbling on to the floor. 

From the Upper Games World I made a brief descent into the 
Underworld. Here I learned a maxim powerful and prevalent in 
the games and toy trade. ‘ We don’t want new things,’ they said. 
‘We want novelties.’ The atmosphere was heavily weighted with 
suspicion. Everyone invented. But to invent, in the trade 
sense, did not mean to originate: it meant either to copy or to 
cheapen someone else’s article. 

After these assaults I was surprised and humbled, yet quite 
unconvinced that the public did not want new things. I was 
more than ever convinced that they did. But I was determined 
to get into the Games World, and so I took the royal road of - 
forgetting the public and considering only the games manufac- 
turers. First of all I discarded any semblance of the highbrow. 
Galleons and Pirates indeed! I scuttled them. The board that 
was to waft the imagination of the players to the Spanish Main 
I scrapped, and laid off a calm stretch in home waters for a regatta, 
with a pretty lee shore at one end where the designer could display 
bathing vans and paddling children. I swallowed a lump in my 
throat and introduced a dice. What did it matter really? The 
principle that my patent guarded held good, my sea feeling held 
good, the players still had to use a sailor’s cunning, the wind- 
arrows ruled, and boats could not win the race unless they were 
properly navigated. I took it up to a bigger firm than I had yet 
approached, and the matter was settled at once. But there was 
no drawbridge there and no atmosphere of suspicion. They were 
as frank and pleasant as a first-rate publisher. 

Now, my regatta game had its points, but it was not in the 
same ocean with my first game of galleons and treasure. One 
could have a great deal of fun with it, but it was mere yachts- 
manship as compared to seamanship. I repined at this till I 
found that it was not the fault of the games manufacturers. I 
soon discovered the curious paradox that though they made articles 
for public consumption they were not in touch with the public. 
They were completely isolated from it by a transmitting but 
insulating agent called the wholesale buyer. It was this middle- 
man that they strove to placate. 

The wholesale buyers are not intellectuals. They have an eye 
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for bright colours but not for art. If they cannot take in a new 
or so-called new game at a glance they will have none of it. They 
do not think in qualities but in prices. Their customers will 
order from them so many shilling games and they will mix and 
deliver these at their discretion. That is the whole reason why 
the production of games, though a live industry, remains unde- 
veloped and out of date by fifty years. 

Yet the buyers are not altogether to be blamed. As long as it 
pays to have no imagination a trade cannot afford to acquire it, 
The buyers have still got the toyshops between themselves and 
the public. And the toyshops are highly conservative. The truth 
is that games have no publicity, without which no innovation can | 
survive. They have fallen into such evil case that they do not 
even advertise themselves except by the infertile expedient of 
keeping up an appearance that everyone is used to. The average 
design on the lid belongs to the mid-Victorian period, and, to be 
in keeping, is shockingly reproduced at that. Even the grocery 
labels are ahead of them. In short, they have no press. 

But for the Press, books would be in the same state. It is 
the tradition of the Press to be interested in book production. 
The bond started naturally enough and has been fostered artifi- 
cially. The publisher has learned to advertise, the Press returns 
Roland for Oliver, and the middleman is subdued, till by an 
intensive system of advertising and reviewing the public is kept 
buying books and clamouring for more. A public habit of mind 
has been formed for new books so that it has become almost a 
social crime not to know what the new books of the season are, 
and the classics may go hang. The Press could do the same for 
games and form a similar treaty with the sources of them. If it 
once occurred to a prominent journal to take up the cause of 
games, that great Jericho wall of buyers that has withstood the 
shocks from both sides for so long would have to alter its nature 
from a non-conductor to a conductor. 

Newspapers have taken up games in the past, but they have 
only done so as single stunts making the whole world buy one 
game which often had nothing of intrinsic worth in it. The 
middle-aged generation will remember the excesses and inanities 
of diabolo. In the same year that the Press named diabolo as the 
recreation par excellence, I landed at the lonely and remote port 
of Isafjord in the north of Iceland and saw two little boys, dressed 
and nurtured as in the saga period, playing it. Then there was 
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the one season’s efflorescence of the pogo stick—rated as a game, 


They scarcely even an antic. Most spectacular of all was the locust 
wil raid of mah jong, complicated, expensive, and manufactured by 
and Chinese labour, not even destructible when dead, for the bony 
why skeletons still cumber the cupboards of unwilling owners all over 
nde- the land. Ping-pong was different. It ran to absurd lengths in 
the year of its boom. People even went so far as to try and 
1s it train cats to retrieve the balls. But there was good stuff in it. 
» it, It is still with us, a steady bread-and-butter line for British games 
and makers. 
uth Only let the Press be sane and helpful about games, and the 
can results would be incalculable. If games were reviewed and the 
not invention of them stimulated it might have far-reaching effects 
of on the psychology of the rising generation. Games could be made 
age to reflect life and the laws of life as faithfully as the stage does— 


more faithfully, as the games player has to shape his own ends 


be 
ary every time. The Press would doubtless reap its just reward in 
exploiting a new field of advertisements, and a British industry 
is that now suffers from a great and stupid disability would go ahead 
D, by leaps and bounds. Then the creative artist would have a new 
fi- scope, something new to work for, and we should be delivered 
ns from the pit of snakes-and-ladders and the petty tyranny of bridge, 
" and have our recreations brought into line with tke true spirit 
ot of this age of exuberant youth and challenging mind. 
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SPARROWFIELD STORIES. 
BY F. H. DORSET. 
I. MOONRISE. 


‘West View ’ was true to its name. It looked due west, staring 
with goggling glass eyes which were bay windows across the last 
section of the last road in Sparrowfield at the death-bed of each 
successive day. Intermediately it viewed a meadow converted 
into allotments, dotted with crazy tool-sheds, and fringed at its 
farthest end by a ragged silhouette of apple-trees. This view, in 
the opinion of Hulda Montgomery, provoked the soul to melan- 
choly and was the abomination of desolation. 

By way of excuse for Hulda it is necessary to remember certain 
things : first, that she was twenty, and therefore in more natural 
harmony with sunrises than sunsets; secondly, that adverse fate 
had reft her suddenly from the dignities of the Old Suburb into 
the impertinences of the New; and, thirdly, but by no means lastly, 
that she had lived for twelve years in mute rebellion against the 
sunset-mind of Aunt Laura. 

Aunt Laura doted on sunsets, and progressed through life 
backwards with a sentimental gaze for ever fixed upon the early 
Edwardian years which had witnessed her fleeting Romance. 
Beneath these distressful characteristics she possessed a stubbom 
will and a great capacity for self-sacrifice ; and from the combina- 
tion of all these ingredients had sprung the fact that Hulda was 
indebted to Aunt Laura for everything which she possessed in 
life, down to the clerical training which had gained her her present 
post in Mr. Lummick’s office. Mother had died when Hulda was 
an infant, Father just before her eighth birthday, leaving precisely 
nothing, whereupon his only sister, Aunt Laura, had stepped into 
the breach, paid his debts, clothed, fed, housed and educated his 
daughter, and adored the child into the bargain, at the cost of 

practical poverty for herself, so that by every tie of decent affection- 
ate gratitude the girl was bound to her aunt’s footstool. Hulda 
was responsive to the claim, although as she passed from kinder- 
garten to school and school to commercial college, Aunt Laura’s 
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affected manner, Aunt Laura’s sentimentality, and Aunt Laura’s 
clothes increasingly afflicted her. Still, these things had been 
endurable while her aunt had merely rented a flat in the house 
of Dr. Farraday’s widow in the Old Suburb, where three young 
Farradays had supplied family life to an otherwise solitary child 
and there had been a large garden and the bracing common sense 
of Mrs. Farraday to restore one’s peace of mind and self-respect 
after moments of emotional crisis. Now a distant relative of the 
Montgomerys had thoughtlessly left Aunt Laura a legacy which 
had enabled her to buy the small villa of her dreams, and here it 
was, its windows this evening fiery with the reflection of a blazing 
sunset. On such an evening, thought Hulda, halting reluctantly 
at the top of Roseway Road and glancing distastefully at the 
allotments, it was a moral certainty that Aunt would be seated 
in the little bulging bay of the dining-room window, wrapped in 
pleasant melancholy and waiting for her niece to return home and 
pour out tea at the oak table by the illumination of that desperate 
western sky. For desperate it was, mused Hulda resentfully ; 
a last explosion of dying brilliance destined to inexorable death ; 
and not until the torture of its dying was all over, and dusk verged 
on darkness, might a curtain be drawn or a light switched on, 
while if one inconsiderately departed too soon to the back sitting- 
room and cheerful electricity, although Aunt Laura would make 
no verbal protest at one’s desertion after a long day of separation, 
yet a sigh like a broken-winged moth would follow one, fluttering 
reproach. Briefly, you felt you were a beast if you did not give 
Aunt Laura her hour of semi-speechless companionship, and it 
was so silly, raged Hulda, swinging her dispatch-case vexedly, so 
unutterably silly. Really, for a woman who had been only twenty- 
odd in the first year of King Edward’s reign and was only fifty- 
odd now, such Victorian sentimentalism was absurd, silly as her 
unspeakable collection of long-necked, many-coloured spotted 
china cats, ranging from the large yellow one with green spots, 
green china bow, and one eye closed leeringly, down to his three- 
inch miniature, all arranged on a special white-enamelled shelf 
in the alcove by the dining-room fireplace, doubtless illuminated 
at this moment by the sunset. 

There were twelve of them altogether, relics of the Edwardian 
lover who, on plea of his suddenly delicate health and an affected 
lung, had himself broken off the engagement and melted mys- 
teriously away. Hulda, at the age of seventeen, had embarrassingly 
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received the whole history of the affair from Aunt Laura, but 
even then had felt suspicious about that lung. Anyhow, the young 
man had gone out to the Cape and presently ceased to write or 
be heard of, although ‘in the dearest sweetest letter’ he had left | 
his fiancée her ruby engagement-ring, the china cats he had given 
her at intervals according to a craze of 1902, and the framed drav. 
ing of a Gibson Girl, ‘in memoriam ’ of their love. The sofa upon 
which they had sat together now filled up half of the tiny drawing. 
room of West View. The Gibson Girl and the photograph (an 
enlarged snapshot) of a lean young man in flannels with the sun in 
his eyes and his face puckered up in consequence, hung over Aunt 
Laura’s bed. Even a certain sacred ping-pong set lurked among 
a cupboardful of mementoes upstairs, and Aunt Laura, busy over y 
the furnishing and fitting of West View, had informed Hulda © 
devastatingly that she felt his spirit hovering about the place, 
and was therefore furnishing a home for ‘Him.’ ‘Ours was a 
spiritual, marriage, darling, although we were denied the material 
one.” Hulda, shuddering, murmured her understanding of the 
situation, and wondered what next? Because, although Aunt 
was absurd, you simply couldn’t hurt her. You couldn’t ever 
engage in any sort of relieving dust-up with Aunt Laura, for you 
felt somehow that she had taken refuge in this ridiculous tower 
of sentimentality from some overwhelming and bitter humiliation. 
Within Aunt Laura’s soul was a real wound which time had never 
healed, struck deep into her self-respect. Hulda’s own self-respect 
was sensitive to rough handling, and the fact forced her into 
tenderness in dealing with the woman who had mothered and 
worshipped her for twelve critical years. 

But this evening was going to be difficult. Six _ of 
living in a solitude @ deux with Aunt Laura had done their work. 
Neither Mrs. Farraday nor Aunt had ever been financially in a 
position to indulge in much entertaining, but, none the less, the 
Farraday family had always contrived to keep its pulses beating 
healthily and to draw the shyer, more sensitive Hulda inside the 
circle of its amusements. But now the Farradays were scattered. 
Bob, the son, unattracted by his father’s late profession of medicine, 
was working up North with a famous firm of engineers. Sylvia, 
the elder daughter, had married and left Sparrowfield. Molly, 
the baby, was already a probationer at Guy’s Hospital. 

Miss Montgomery senior, having acquired West View, seemed 
to desire no further dissipation than an occasional concert or 
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Bridge, yet kept a jealous eye upon her niece’s external amuse- 
ments, and persisted in chaperoning the girl to an extent which 
was not only out of date but, having regard to Aunt Laura’s taste 
in dress, humiliating. There was only one word to describe Aunt 
Laura’s appearance in this era of short garments and healthful 
energy. Aunt Laura trailed. A thin persistent stream of floating 
draperies and crinkled hair, she followed her adopted child un- 
escapably, and flowed about her feet whenever the girl stood still. 

To-night, thought Hulda, still halted at the top corner of 
Roseway Road, she must somehow contrive a peaceful revolution 
within West View, make a bid for her «vn individual freedom, 
or be for ever enslaved. Yet how on ear to rebel without tears 
and spiritual breakage, that was a pre. 1 almost hopeless of 
solution. Youth is less hard than its « ‘ions, so often born of 
inner panic, frequently seem to imply. 

On this particular occasion, however, the decision towards 
which she struggled was abruptly side-tracked by circumstances. 
A voice behind her hailed the girl cheerfully, and she whirled 
about with a gesture of surprise. Approaching her from the rear 
was Bob Farraday, accompanied by an elderly gentleman who 
must, thought Hulda fleetingly, have been planned by inscrutable 
Providence on the lines of Humpty-Dumpty. Reasonably tall, 
his legs yet seemed ridiculously inadequate to support and carry 
forward the vast oval of his body. A thick neck seemed to run 
precipitately from his shoulders to behind his ears. Haste, for 
such a physique, was palpably impossible, wherefore it was not 
surprising that Bob should remark, as he and his companion became 
stationary before Hulda, that they had been pursuing her ineffec- 
tively for five minutes—‘ missed you in the scrum coming out of 
the Underground, and I didn’t like to yell sooner. This is Mr. 
Lunette ; Miss Hulda Montgomery, sir.’ 

Of course! Last week Mrs. Farraday had spoken vaguely of 
the possibility that Bob would come home for the next week-end 
accompanied by one of the partners in his firm, a Mr. Lunette. 
Bob was becoming persona grata with the firm, Hulda gathered, 
and was glad to hear it. Five years her senior, and given to 
tagging, Bob had always been for her a useful antidote to Aunt’s 
morbid tendencies, clever, purposeful, unsentimental. This. year 
he had spent his brief summer holiday abroad with friends, so 
she had not seen him since Easter, when she and Aunt Laura had 
been occupied with house-moving. She smiled at him, making 
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mental note of the fact that he had changed a little, lost something 
of the boyishness which had covered his singleness of purpose, ag 
though he had found responsibility. 

Hulda experienced a pang of regret. Damn responsibility | 
Damn the fact that everybody began to grow elderly, and some 
people fat, in time ! 

Her next glance photographed upon her mind a lasting impres- 
sion of Mr. Lunette’s head. He had raised his hat, and his cranium 
was smoothly, fantastically bald. His nose must always have been 
insignificant, and was now merely a slight projection between two 
tremendous cheeks. Eyebrows and lashes of pale silver made no 
note of colour in the mass of his white face, and he was clean- 
shaven ; but sunk deep between brows and cheeks a pair of pecu- 
liarly bright translucent eyes encountered hers intently; eyes 
friendly, polite, and in some way embarrassing, as though the 
glass-marble optics of a snow-man had become suddenly endowed 
with alert intelligence. 

“We came up last night,’ continued Bob, taking Hulda’s case 
from her hands, ‘ and I thought I’d come over this evening to cadge 
tea from Miss Montgomery and see how you're getting on, 9 
Mr. Lunette said he’d come too. How’s everything ?’ 

To Bob unaccompanied Hulda would have replied uncom- 
promisingly ‘ Rotten!’ and then have proceeded to expound the 
whys and wherefores. Bob might have been able to suggest a 
practical way out. But before a total stranger the subtleties of 
the situation could hardly be discussed, though her tongue, hover- 
ing on the edge of a conventional ‘Oh, all right,’ rejected it 
indignantly and substituted, ‘Oh, we’ve settled down into the 
house, and Aunt Laura’s very pleased with it.’ 

‘ Are you ?’ 

They had turned together and proceeded slowly down Roseway 
Road. Mr. Lunette, who did not appear to be in a conversational 
mood, walked silently beside them. 

‘I’m homesick,’ admitted Hulda. ‘I miss the old house and 
living with you all horribly, and I only seem to see your mother 
about once a week. It seems all wrong to go in there and find 
just her and none of you. She’s pretty lonely, I should think.’ 

‘She is,’ said Bob, ‘but Mother’s a philosopher, and she’s 
always busy. I don’t like her living alone, but she won’t re-let 
the part you two had, and of course, now, she doesn’t need to. 
We're all pretty well off her hands. Here we are, sir!’ 
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_ Mr. Lunette halted solemnly by the artistic wooden gate of 
West View, while Bob clicked up the latch which opened it. In 
the ground-floor bay-window a thin figure in flowing frilled garments 
which demanded Gibson curves rose to its feet as the procession 
of three approached the front door up the pathway of crazy pave- 
ment. Two cement doves perched on the edge of the birds’ bath in 
the centre of the grass-plot between house and road almost seemed 
to bow in homage to Mr. Lunette as he passed them ponderously. 

Hulda produced her latch-key beneath the swinging geranium 
suspended in the porch, and admitted them to the narrow hall. 
Here, momentarily, she hesitated. To-day was the ‘ general’s’ 
afternoon off, and certain readjustments and replenishments of 
the tea-table in the dining-room would be required for visitors. 
Correctly she ought to take Mr. Lunette and Bob into the drawing- 
room, where Aunt Laura could go to them and entertain the 
stranger politely while more bread and butter was being cut, but 
before her mind’s eye arose a vision of Mr. Lunette inadvertently 
sinking into the nearest comfortable seat, to wit, that treacherous 
sofa, whose feather cushions and sagging springs yielded even 
beneath Aunt Laura’s fragility. Nothing short of a steam-crane 
would salvage him out of such depths. Hulda opened the dining- 
room door and ushered the two men in. 

Through a concentrated flood of red-gold light Aunt Laura 
moved from her station by the window, a tall figure amid the 
genuine frou-frou of silk petticoats and the jingling of innumerable 
thin bangles. Her carefully waved coiffure, dressed after the fashion 
of her youth and adorned with fancy combs at sides and back, 
yielded yellow glints of peroxide to the sun’s searchingrays. The 
sunset had reached that fleeting phase in which its light is more 
merciless than noontide for the revelation of dust or deception. 

‘Here’s Bob, Aunt Laura,’ explained Hulda, ‘and his friend, 
Mr. Lunette.’ 

Mr. Lunette had paused half-way across the room. Hulda 
followed the line of his arrested gaze, and found that it had not 
settled on Aunt Laura but on the round leering face of the two- 
foot yellow china cat, which was indubitably winking at him. 
As though some secret understanding existed between himself and 
the animal, Mr. Lunette muttered ‘Good Lord !’ and then trans- 
ferred his attention to his hostess. 

“You are admiring my cats, I see,’ said Miss Montgomery, 
smiling. ‘The dear ridiculous beasts! They don’t make such 
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fascinating quaintnesses now, do they, Mr. Lunette ? The mascotg 

and so on that are produced now lack something. ... These 

were given me by a dear dear friend, and so I treasure them. . , . 
Our little maid is out, Mr. Lunette, so please excuse domesticities, 
Hulda dear, will you go and bring in some more cups, and there’s 
a fresh cake in the tin in the kitchen.’ 

The girl escaped gladly. A moment later Bob joined her ag 
she cut the extra bread and butter. 

‘What d’you think of old Lunette ?’ he asked, collecting cups 
for transportation. 

He’s comical.’ 

‘He’s a bit of a genius, all the same. He’s fairly made the 
Firm. It was pretty dickey when he joined it, and now it’s going 
ahead. He’s a good old fellow, too, though he doesn’t take to 
everybody, and he’s not above snubbing anyone who irritates him.’ 

‘ He’s taken to you, by all accounts.’ 

‘ He’s been a good friend to me. I hope you'll like him when 
you know him better.’ 

‘I’m not sure,’ said Hulda, handing Bob the tray, ‘ that I 
don’t like him already.’ 

In the dining-room a peculiar sense of tension revealed itself. 
Miss Montgomery and Mr. Lunette, apparently, had failed to find 
common ground for conversation. The gentleman appeared to 
be sunk in a morass of thoughtful silence, over which Aunt Laura 
skipped nervously with a ceaseless chirp of disjointed sentences, 
Once behind the teapot, however, with Mr. Lunette at her right, 
Bob on her left, and Hulda facing her at the oval table, she recovered 
her self-assurance. The silver bangles clicked and tinkled as 
she poured out tea, the deepening crimson of the sky turned the 
silver teapot and milk-jug to copper and lent to the pallid Mr. 
Lunette a spurious pink. 

‘Isn’t the sunset wonderful to-night?’ asked Aunt Laura. 
‘When there’s a sky like that it’s a sin to shut it out and have 
artificial light, isn’t it, Mr. Lunette ?’ 

‘That depends,’ said her visitor, ‘on one’s mood. Personally, 
sunsets depress me. There’s only one thing that makes ’em worth 
while, and that’s only during part of each month.’ His elbow 
knocked his tea-spoon to the floor as he spoke, and stooping with 
difficulty, he bent to recover it, tacitly forbidding Hulda to assist. 

‘What makes a sunset worth while?’ asked the girl, stung 
to unaccountable eagerness. 
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Mr. Lunette’s bald head reappeared slowly above the edge of 
the table. ‘Moon-rise,’ he gasped huskily, and involuntarily 
Hulda laughed. The rising moon of his immense face shone full 
upon her. The small, clean-shaven mouth, forced by aggressive 
cheeks into a perpetual pout, smiled, with a flash of artificial 
denture; clear eyes gleamed in their fleshy caverns. 

‘My dear,’ he said, in heavy avuncular tones, ‘a great deal of 
tommy-rot has been written about moonlight. As a matter of 
fact, moonlight isn’t sentimental, it’s adventurous. The moon’s 
the hunter’s lamp, and when it shines young things go a-hunting, 
and never know what’s waiting for ’em in the shadows. Then 
the dawn comes along to show ’em what they’ve caught. That’s 
as it should be. We don’t want to hurry on the final sunset before 
its time after that, do we ?’ 

Dear understanding fat delightful man! Hulda’s own eyes 
beamed upon him. 

‘That’s what I feel,’ she said, entirely forgetting Aunt Laura’s 
presence in the magnetism of this new friend. ‘I hate sunsets in 
the morning ! ’ 

‘My dear child,’ interrupted Aunt Laura, ‘what ever do you 
mean 

The girl faced her aunt. 

‘I mean,’ she said, with the vehemence of long-pent feeling, 
‘that I can’t sit still and contemplate the end of the day before it’s 
begun. I want to keep it off as long as possible, and when it does 
catch meI shall draw all the curtains quick, I hope, and turn up all 
the lights when there isn’t any more hunter’s moon left for me.’ 

‘And put your feet on a hassock and purr comfortably by the 
fire... but not till you’ve had your hunt and your day... 
Eh?’ queried Mr. Lunette. His voice had a habit of breaking 
at intervals, and Hulda remembered Mrs. Farraday mentioning 
that, according to Bob, Mr. Lunette had once suffered from throat- 
trouble which had affected his voice, but the odd broken speech 
was strangely attractive. 

‘Exactly!’ Hulda’s own white teeth gleamed momentarily in 
a wider smile. ‘I shan’t mind resting, after the hunt and the 
day’s work, and I shan’t jolly myself into thinking that I can drag 
back what’s gone. I shall just let the sunset finish itself while 
I'm getting things comfortable for the night. I believe in getting 
fun out of everything, up to the last, but I do want my day first !’ 
“Quite right!’ Mr. Lunette nodded affirmation. He turned 
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his attention to Aunt Laura. ‘The appreciation of sunsets, Miss 
Montgomery, is not for the young.’ 

It was a cruel little barbed speech. Hulda caught its implica. 
tion even as the dying light caught the glow of Aunt Laura’s ruby 
ring, and inexplicably her sympathy swerved round to Aunt Laura, 
thus brutally thrust into the ranks of the old. Horrid fat old man, 
trying to persuade youth that he himself was young at heart! 
She jumped up. 

‘I’m going to draw the curtains and switch on the light and 
put a hassock under your feet, Mr. Lunette,’ she said audaciously, 
‘I don’t suppose you feel like hunting now !’ 

‘I do,’ said Mr. Lunette, ‘ but I can’t. That’s the tragedy of 
my life. “Oh that this too too solid flesh .. .”’ 

Curtain rings jingled. Bob tactfully switched on the electric 
light, and beneath it Aunt Laura sat staring at her guest, her 
features grown suddenly too old for fifty-odd. 

‘We can’t live in the past,’ said Mr. Lunette. ‘ We have to 
make the best of the present. You’ve forgotten my hassock, Miss 
Hulda !’ 

‘Here it is.’ 

‘Thanks. Ah, that’s better for a fat man with short legs, who 
has to adapt himself to circumstances! I’m a dog who’s never 
had his day, Miss Montgomery. I’m a bachelor. I began to grow 
stout just as Nature kindly healed a doubtful lung, and before 
long my size scared off the girls. When I’d no cash and a spotted 
lung I couldn’t marry; when I inherited money unexpectedly 
Nature consented to heal the lung on condition that I accepted 
a load of flesh. Dieting is out of the question. This is a most 
delicious cake ! ’ 

Aunt Laura was doing shocking things. To her niece’s intense 
dismay, she had set down the teapot from which she had been 
pouring out a second cup for her guest and, with a faint ejaculation 
of ‘ Johnny!’ had begun to cry. 

Bob had risen, and now his large, firm, young hand fell on 
Hulda’s arm. 

‘Come along,’ he said, ‘ you precious little idiot!’ and drew 
her, gaping, from the room. 

In the minute back sitting-room which was her own den Hulda 
looked up incredulously at a looming Bob, lean as an athlete. 
‘Bob,’ she said, ‘that man isn’t. . .’ 

‘He is. Come into money and changed his name. We met 
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in the Firm and took kindly to each other, and after a bit—he 
told me. He knew Dad, you know. Oh, he was keen on her once 
all right, though he owned that she was a bit sloppy and he’d let 
it die down. I wonder what they’ll decide on now; if it’s any 
use, after all these years ?’ 

They stood together, listening to a vague murmuring beyond 
the thin wall, then, instinctively, drew away to the window. Slowly 
in a deepening dusk a pale moon which had risen dimly in the 
reflected glory of the sunset gained shape and radiance. 

‘Come into the garden,’ said Bob. ‘I want to talk to you.’ 
And they stepped into a restricted enclosure of rockeries and 
miniature flower-beds. 

In the dining-room Humpty-Dumpty was on his feet, trampling 
crumbs of chocolate cake ruthlessly into an Axminster carpet. 
Two plump hands framed Aunt Laura’s thin face ; two bright eyes 
beamed kindly upon her. 

‘Forgive me, Laurie my dear,’ said Mr. Lunette, ‘but you 
know... your emotionalism used to scare me... and after 
that lung mended I became so infernally fat. I hadn’t the courage 
to return.’ 

‘I...I1... like you fat!’ sobbed Aunt Laura. 

‘Thought you’d pick up something more suitable,’ pursued 
Mr. Lunette, ‘ but it seems that you didn’t.’ He released her face, 
backed away, and surveyed her critically. 

‘Tl tell you what,’ he said briskly. ‘Cut your hair and 
shorten those old-fashioned draperies—you’ve a pretty leg, I’m 
sure—and smash these infernally silly china cats, and I'll marry 
you now—if you'll have me,’ he added more humbly. 

Aunt Laura rose slowly, a butterfly emerging weakly from the 
chrysalis of the past into the painful glory of the present. 

“You’ve wasted my best years,’ she said. ‘I’ve kept myself 
and my clothes the way you used to like them, and now... .” 

‘And now you'll alter them to the way I like ’em to-day,’ 
concluded Mr. Lunette cheerfully. ‘For God’s sake don’t cry 
any more, Laurie, or I’ll have to run away again ! ’ 

With a gleam of humour long foreign to her character, Aunt 
Laura laid her thin fingers upon his shoulder and made reply. 

“You couldn’t run, Johnny, my precious darling,’ she mur- 
mured. ‘You are too fat!’ 

Tenderly in the curtained room, shielded from the sunset, 
they kissed. 

VOL. LXIX.—No. 414, N.S. 48 
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III. WORDSWORTH’S CHILDREN. 


In the wild world of letters to-day, when so many landmarks are 
removed, it is pleasant to encounter old reputations that grow, 
Trollope’s is one, Jane Austen’s is another, and none of these 
phenomena is more remarkable than the change of mind about 
Wordsworth that has occurred in the present century. Years ago, 
when I was steadily reading him, verse and prose, for a certain 
object, an eminent Tennysonian wrote to express his sympathy 
on what he called my ‘austere’ occupation. The epithet was 
characteristic. Austerity, bleakness, aridity, though not without 
peace on the heights, were the common attributes of the poet, mixed 
with irreverent laughter at his effects of bathos. As Matthew 
Arnold wrote in 1879, with his finger on the pulse of public taste, 
Scott and Byron had effaced him, it was permissible at home to 
speak of his poetry, ‘not only with ignorance, but with impertinence, 
and on the Continent he was almost unknown. He was an old 
man when he died in 1850, and he grew antiquated to the succeeding 
generation. 

His present revival may be traced to several causes ; literary, 
social, and scientific. That even in combination they produce 4 
marked increase in the number of his readers is improbable 
and would be difficult to prove. But severally they signify a new 
direction in special studies which is well worth consideration. 
‘When in our own day,’ writes Dr. Herford in his new handbook! 
on the poet, ‘an illustrious physicist declares that Wordsworth’s 
naturalism must be taken account of in any philosophy of Nature, 
we recall the watcher of the skies who, himself moving, sees a new 
planet swim into hisken.’ The reference is to Professor A. N. White- 
head, and it reminds us of an earlier dictum by Professor Masson, 
who, writing in 1860 on Recent British Philosophy, remarked on 
the ‘ loss and imbecility ’ of excluding Wordsworth from his survey. 
But the new witness is more valuable than the old, since a whole 
era of natural science has run its course between the two. We 


1 Wordsworth (‘The Republic of Letters’), London, 1930. 
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might note, too, that, at Bristol last September, Professor C. W. 
Valentine aroused wide interest by the observations which he 
recorded of infantile smiles. Surely we may regard those infants 
as own brothers to the ‘simple child’ who insisted that ‘we are 
seven,’ and to the boy who chose the weathercock at Kilve. Words- 
worth as a child-psychologist was sometimes a very great poet and 
always an accurate observer. His naiveté was the science of to-day. 
His best child-poetry was ‘ the impassioned expression which is in 
the countenance of all science.’ 

We shall come back to Wordsworth’s children, who, far more 
than his wanderers and beggars, are the real people of his world. 
‘A little child shall lead them,’ he might have said. First, however, 
we would briefly recall the main features in Wordsworth’s rejuvena- 
tion. The moss-growth and senescence went on till near the end 
of the nineteenth century. Then the long snows dispersed, and 
signs of spring began again. The Wordsworth Society did not 
meet after July 7, 1886. The Recluse (Part I, Book i, of the poem 
of which the Excursion had been designed as Part II) was published 
for the first time in 1888. Sir William Watson’s ‘ Wordsworth’s 
Grave,’ though it over-emphasised the peaceful note, struck fire 
in the early nineties, and the Continent discovered or re-discovered 
him. Frau Marie Gothein showed the way in Germany with two 
volumes in 1893, the first of criticism, the second of translation, 
and in 1896 came the epochal work (no other adjective fits it), ‘La 
Jeunesse de Wordsworth, 1770-98: Etude sur le Prélude,’ by 
Professor Emile Legouis. This was translated into English in the 
following year, with a preface by Sir Leslie Stephen, who contrasted 
its new lights with the old view of Wordsworth, a view suggesting 
belief in the thirty-nine articles, capital punishment, and rotten 
boroughs,’ and ‘typifying complete acquiescence in orthodox 
tradition.” Thenceforward, the going was quick. Dr. Herford’s 
earlier Age of Wordsworth, with its introduction in pure gold, was 
just in time to avail itself of Legouis. Sir I. Gollancz, whose recent 
death we all deplore, put the Prelude into the popular ‘ Temple 
Classics.” Sir Walter Raleigh wrote a Wordsworth in 1903, and 
Dr. Nowell Smith edited the poems in three volumes in 1908. The 
pace was accelerated during the War when Wordsworth’s patriotic 
sonnets were frequently quoted in the newspapers. The ‘Life, 
Works and Influence’ of Wordsworth were re-considered by Pro- 
fessor G. M. Harper, of Princeton, in 1916, in two volumes, not 
very skilfully reduced to one in 1929. The Variorum edition of 
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the Prelude by Professor E. de Sélincourt in 1926 was as epochal 
as the study of that poem by Legouis just thirty years before: the 
one was intensive and the other was extensive; and, if we may 
stretch to a conceit our figure of Wordsworth’s rejuvenation, we 
would say that he begat a French daughter as recently as 1921, 
She was registered by Professor Harper in his book of that date and 
title, and she became articulate in Legouis’ William Wordsworth 
and Annette Vallon, 1922. Professor Garrod’s Wordsworth : Lectures 
and Essays appeared in the next year. Thus, there is ample 
material for Dr. Herford’s new volume. 

This brief bibliography has a human side. The former 
‘ignorance’ and ‘impertinence’ have yielded to knowledge and 
respect. Annette’s lover laughs at ‘Daddy’ Wordsworth, and a 
robust, even a rebellious, poet is replacing the dean’s brother and 
bishop’s uncle, whose figure was imposed on Victorian England. 
Matthew Arnold, who marked the former conditions, might not be 
surprised at the new. For he wrote in 1881 that 


‘ Wordsworth and Byron stand out by themselves. When the 
year 1900 is turned, and our nation comes to recount her poetic 
glories in the century which has then just ended, the first names 
with her will be these.’ 


But, like most prophets, he was solitary, and even he might be 
surprised at the partial eclipse of Byron and at the new factors in 
the repair of Wordsworth’s fame. Before coming to those factors, 
however, we would utter one word of warning. The human interest 
should not be exaggerated. Annette Vallon and her daughter, 
Caroline Wordsworth, who was born on December 6, 1792, and 
who died as the widow of Jean-Baptiste Baudouin on July 8, 1862, 
leaving a daughter and granddaughters, are welcome not only for 
the sake of what they add to and subtract from the human Words- 
worth, but likewise for what they contribute to the interpretation 
of his verse. Particularly in the era of sex-specialism which was 
introduced by the War, the French clue opened secret chambers 
which the official biographer had sealed up. But that interest is 
not paramount. We should beware of following it too closely or 
of pressing it too far. It cannot reveal more than it had hidden, 
and, before the inevitable reaction from that sex-specialism arrives, 
Dr. Herford’s reminder should be heeded, in which he is in agree- 
ment with Professor Garrod, that the discovery of Annette, tardy 
and sudden as it was, 
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‘does not thrust a “ Byronic ” Wordsworth into the place of the 

ionless “ sabbatical” Wordsworth who had so long held the 
field. An experience so intense as his passion for Annette could 
leave no sensitive man unchanged. But it stands so utterly aloof 
from the master moments of his poetry, as well as from everything 
else known of his life, that it was possible for him, without in- 
sincerity, to regard it as a passing episode, a moment of tumult 
which left no permanent trace upon the depths of his poetic thought 


and feeling ’ 


—a form of words intended to recall the poet’s own mood of belief : 
‘The gods approve the depth and not the tumult of the soul.’ 
No, the main literary interest of the books catalogued above does 
not lie in the Vallon documents. Arnold ventured his prophecy 
without seeing them, and even if he had seen them he might have 
missed, as he did miss, the key which Legouis supplied for Words- 
worth’s passage across 1900 and his triumphant entry into the 
present century. The revelation of Annette was preceded by the 
revelation of the Prelude, which has proved a vastly more important 
discovery. Matthew Arnold, excusably, had missed it. He made 
his ‘Golden Treasury ’ selection, with the Preface from which we 
have quoted, in 1879, in order ‘ to secure for Wordsworth his due 
rank as a poet.’ That rank he estimated very highly. Dante, 
Shakespeare, Moliére, Milton, Goethe, he declared, with his facility 
in classification, were Wordsworth’s only ‘superiors among the 
moderns’; and he sought to prove this proposition by ‘ disengag- 
ing’ from the mass of Wordsworth’s work ‘ everything, or nearly 
everything, which may best serve him with the majority of lovers 
of poetry, nothing which may disserve him.’ It was a labour of 
love—of a kind : the love of a nurse in active protest against a step- 
mother who was making a favourite of a later child. Good, homely 
William, suffering neglect, should be ‘ relieved of a great deal of the 
poetical baggage which now encumbers him,’ and should be brushed 
down for competition with young Alfred, who had gained ‘ the ear 
and applause ’ of polite drawing-rooms. ‘ Certain special obstacles ’ 
hindered his recognition. He had brought them back from his 
excursion in philosophy and from his prelude in self-communion. 
It was full time to ask ‘ whether these obstacles are not in some 
measure removable,’ and Arnold, filled with good intentions, pro- 
ceeded to remove them in big lumps. He kept nothing at all of 
the Prelude, and just one story (‘Margaret’) detached from the 
Excursion. For these poems ‘ of greatest bulk,’ he remarked, ‘ are 
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758 


by no means Wordsworth’s best work. His best work,’ he went on, 
‘is in his shorter pieces,’ and we hardly know which to admire more, 
the clarity or the daring of this judgment. It expressly con- 
tradicted the poet himself, speaking not in old age but in 1814, 
The two works which Arnold was to throw out ‘ have the same kind 
of relation to each other,’ the poet declared, ‘ as the ante-chapel has 
to the body of a Gothic church.’ And his ‘minor pieces,’ he 
continued, 


‘will be found by the attentive reader to have such connection 
with the main work as may give them claim to be likened to the 
little cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses, ordinarily included 
in those edifices.’ 


The passage is familiar, but imagine the feelings of the architect 
whose completed cathedral should be rased, for his own better 
appreciation, by an authority as eminent as Matthew Arnold, to 
the tale of its oratories and cells. 

Then came the epoch of rehabilitation. The rased edifice was 
built again. ‘Etude sur le Prélude’ M. Legouis called his book, 
disregarding Matthew Arnold’s prudent reticence about that work, 
and, instead of combing an old man to look like a young one, he 
presented the very ‘ jeunesse de Wordsworth,’ with his ‘ obstacles’ 
and ‘ baggage’ hung about him. Appropriately the book came out 
of France, which had contributed so largely to the Prelude; and 
swift on this French study of Wordsworth’s youth came the news 
of his dalliance with a French maid, till the old man whom Emerson 
had been ‘ near to laugh at’ was revealed as a young man in love 
with life. Present Wordsworthians are no longer reminded that 
their poet died in 1850, on the eve of the Crystal Palace in Hyde 
Park ; they are urged eagerly to remember that he landed at Calais 
in 1790, on the eve of the Federation, with 


‘France standing at the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again.’ 


Rousseau might have visited him in his nursery, and Dr. Johnson 
might have tipped him at school. 

His loss of following in the second half of the nineteenth century 
was partly his own fault and partly the accident of the times. 
For reasons that seemed sufficient to him he kept back his book of 
revelation, and to suppression he added revision. Having hidden 
the Prelude from 1805 till his death in 1850, when it fell rather 
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flat among the linnet-notes of In Memoriam, he spent the latter 
years of his lifetime in disguising its signs of youth. Professor de 
Sélincourt’s great edition must be consulted in order to measure the 
difference between the original and the final versions. Wordsworth 
left the Prelude, as Virgil might have left the Aenerd, if he had 
lived to correct it, thinned by elderly distrust of the passions and 
enthusiasms of youth. The ageing mood had found its way into 
his text. ‘Night approaches with her shades,’ he wrote, and he 
made no effort to fend her off. He was tired, and he passed into 
her shadow. ‘The almost complete disappearance of what was 
great and distinctive in the genius of Wordsworth after the date 
of the Excursion,’ says Dr. Herford, ‘ is a commonplace of criticism ’ ; 
and, though a commonplace leaves room for exceptions, the pro- 
position stands. However lazily we are inclined, it is essential, 
because it is worth while, to overleap the intervening period, and 
to repair with the new Wordsworthians to the authentic poet in his 
vital years, 1790-1814. 

To the loss of following which he invited by his dubitations in 
date and style, there is to be added the loss by accident. The 
revised Prelude found a public very unfavourably disposed to read 
it seriously or sympathetically. The young poet’s France atop of 
golden hours had become the France of Nelson’s hate, and this 
change was reflected in the mirror of Tennyson’s verse. Thus, the 
Anti-Wordsworth of 1850-90 was a real, if minor, aspect of Anti- 
France. The poet himself had wondered in 1845 what had become 
of England : 

‘Shall she submit in word and deed 
To Beardless Boys—an imitative race, 
The servum pecus of a Gallic breed ?’ 


(that Gallic breed with which he had danced in step in 1790!), 
and the critics most anxious for his reputation succeeded only very 
slowly in redressing the balance of opinion. Dowden, in his admir- 
able lectures on The French Revolution and English Literature, 
Matthew Arnold by his constant bias, and such secondary writers 
as Stopford Brooke, did try to be just to the French genius, and to 
travel back through the disillusion of events to the inspiration of 
ideas. I might quote one passage particularly from Stopford 
Brooke’s memorial volume on Tennyson, published in 1894, which 
was at once courageous and explicit. Tennyson, he said, 


“became, with a curious reversion to the type of Englishmen of 
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Nelson’s time, the natural opponent, even the mocker of France 
and the French character. . . . He did not see our cool acceptance 
of the results for liberty which emerged after the mistakes of France 
had run their course. ... There has been no ingratitude so great 
in the history of humanity as the ingratitude of Europe to France, 
and Tennyson represented with great vividness this ingratitude in 
England.’ 


The generalisation is too sweeping, but the sentiment is generous 
and not unjust. 

Take, for instance, a well-known episode in the ninth Book of 
the Prelude, and consider its impact on the mind of England when 
it was published in 1850. Wordsworth and the heroic Beaupuy, 
walking one day together by the Loire, had met ‘a hunger-bitten 
girl,’ who, like the Dartmoor shepherd of a later time, aroused the 
zeal of the social reformer. ‘ ’Tis against that that we are fighting, 
exclaimed Beaupuy, realising in a flash all the want and solitude 
that were revealed ; and Wordsworth, quick at the uptake, and 
young in a young time, 


‘with him believed 
That a benignant spirit was abroad 
Which might not be withstood, that poverty 
Abject as this would in a little time 
Be found no more, that we should see the earth 
Unthwarted in her wish to recompense 
The meek, the lonely, patient child of toil, 
All institutes for ever blotted out 
That legalised exclusion, empty pomp 
Abolished, sensual state and cruel power, 
Whether by edict of the one or few ; 
And finally, as sum and crown of all, 
Should see the people having a strong hand 
In framing their own laws; whence better days 
To all mankind.’ 


There’s richness for you, as Mr. Squeers said. All unjust institutes 
were to be for ever blotted out. Abject poverty was to be found no 
more. Better days were to dawn for all mankind. The dream, the 
resolve, was comprehensive, and it was finely said in its own day, 
before the French terror had arisen to frighten benignant spirits 
away, and when the heady dream of democracy, not yet hazarded 
in feudal Europe, where the Holy Roman Empire was still in being, 
led young poets to 
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‘a country in romance, 
Not in Utopia, subterranean fields, 
Or some secluded island, Heaven knows where ! 
But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us—the place where in the end 
We find our happiness, or not at all.’ 


It was not so fine in the eighteen-fifties, when there were Chartists 
in the land, and everyone was clamouring to be emancipated, and 
‘self-help,’ recommended by Dr. Smiles, seemed inconsistent with 
altruism. Beaupuy’s joy-bells, falling on that date, sounded no more 
than ‘a random confidence that, if existing institutions could be 
swept away, peace and prosperity would emerge out of the ruins.’ 1 
But the critics who thus held him to contempt were wrong in history 
and economics. For it was not against institutions existing in 
1850 that Wordsworth had lifted up his voice, and the orbit of 
national prosperity has been enlarged without ruin since his day. 
Time has conspired with the editors of the Prelude to renew the 
youth of the poet, and, touching the relations of poverty and the 
State, has made Wordsworthians of us all. 

Mr. Gilbert Slater’s new book of that name ? provides us with 
a bridge back to Wordsworth’s children. For consider the following 
passage from page 443 : 


‘Up to the Eleventh of November 1918, the State was primarily 
an organisation for national defence or for aggression against other 
States. Since that date it has become primarily an organisation 
for the prevention or mitigation of poverty’ (‘ poverty abject as 
this be found no more’), ‘ by combating disease, ignorance, social 
disorder and unemployment’ (‘ ’tis against that that we are fight- 
ing’), ‘and for the care of such dependents as children, widows, 
aged persons, and others suffering from physical and mental dis- 
ability ’ (‘ the meek, the lowly, patient child of toil’). ‘ That this 
is so is proved by the fact that the sums annually raised by rates 
and taxes, in addition to voluntary contributions for these purposes, 
are much larger than the expenditure on the Defence Services ; and 
also by the fact that criticism of State action is almost entirely 
directed to discussion of its success or failure in this field ’— 


an observation which is closely related to the people’s “ strong hand 
in framing their own laws,’ with its sequel of ‘ better days to all 
mankind.’, In other words, the social historian records a complete 


1 Quarterly Review, December, 1852. 
* Poverty and the State. By Gilbert Slater. London, 1930, 
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change since the War in the conception of the function of the State, 
It is still a militant agency, but its fighting forces are directed to-day 
against poverty and its causes. 

And now turn to the argument of the Ninth Book of the Exey. 
sion. Dr. Herford wisely redeems from Matthew Arnold’s derision 
the constructive verses (293 onwards) which anticipated the 
children’s charter of this century and the last. He calls them, ‘if 
not great poetry,’ at least ‘ an intellectually weighty utterance,’ and, 
indeed, we may rehearse them with pride : 


‘O for the coming of that glorious time 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection ’ 


(her Defence Services, in fact), 


‘this imperial Realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who are born to serve her and obey ; 
Binding herself by statute to secure 
For all the children whom her soil maintains 
The rudiments of letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth, 
Both understood and practised, so that none, 
However destitute, be left to droop » 
By timely culture unsustained; or run 
Into a wild disorder... . 
This sacred right the lisping babe proclaims 
To be inherent in him... 
This sacred right is fruitlessly announced 
To eyes and ears of parents who themselves 
Did, in the time of their necessity, 
Urge it in vain; and, therefore, like a prayer, 
It mounts to meet the State’s parental ear... . 
Vast the circumference of hope, and ye 
Are at its centre, British lawgivers; .. . 
Trust not to partial care a general good ; 
Transfer not to futurity a work 
Of urgent need.—Your Country must complete 
Her glorious destiny. Begin even now.’ 


We have had to abbreviate the Sage’s discourse, but it is not 
fair, even at full length, to dismiss it, in Arnold’s familiar phrase, 
as suited only to the dismal surroundings of a Social Science Congress 
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in a provincial town. For there is more to it than that: more 
than that to it even to-day, when its chief aspirations have been 
fulfilled, and much more to it at the time of its utterance, when a 
cloud of witnesses might have been summoned to attest the truth 
of every verse. We cannot pause to listen to those voices, from 
which, in a very like context, Dr. Herford reminds us ? that Burke 
turned away, but we may cite Mr. Slater’s evidence to the children’s 
need, that the standard of literacy in England was ‘ very far below 
that of Scotland and of neighbouring European countries,’ and we 
may quote, too, his extract from a sermon preached by Dr. Stebbing 
in 1732, which had contained the following sentiments, not obsolete 
when Wordsworth was a young man: 


‘Consider only what we are to expect if once the religion of Fine 
Gentlemen shall come to be the religion of the Poor. Do you think 
that this freedom of thought would not everywhere produce a 
corresponding freedom of action ? Would your houses be safe from 
being plundered, and your daughters secure from violence ? Would 
poor men do the duties of poor men, and bear the burdens which 
God has laid upon them with patience ?’ 


If Wordsworth, as a social reformer, did not make ‘ great poetry ’ 
of these conditions, at least he helped his countrymen to make good 
laws. The heirs of the era of social science need not contemn the 
poet who preceded it, nor should they confound their dismal 
negotiations with his lucent invitation. 

One word more about that invitation. Mr. Slater reminds us 
that Andrew Bell returned to England from India in 1796, and 
published in 1797 his book on An Experiment in Education. Joseph 
Lancaster read it, and ‘ developed the truth it contained in a remark- 
able manner.’ His methods attracted the notice of King George III, 
by whose encouragement the Royal Lancastrian Society was founded 
as the father of the British and Foreign School Society. Bell’s 
“experiment ’ was that of pupil-teachers, and observe how instant 
was Wordsworth’s response to a hint, very slowly developed with 
many mistakes by educationists. 


‘The discovery of Dr. Bell,’ he wrote, in a note to his verse on 
‘ binding himself by statute,’ ‘ affords marvellous facilities for carry- 
ing this into effect; and it is impossible to overrate the benefit 
which might accrue to humanity from the universal application of 
this —_ engine under an enlightened and conscientious govern- 
ment.’ 

1 Op. cit., p. 46. 
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The children of Wordsworth would not have gone untaught, 

It was his own happy childhood, and the intimations which he 
derived from its recollections, in ‘gleams like the flashing of g 
shield,’ as he called them in the Prelude, 


—‘ that fit 
Our new existence to existing things, 
And, in our dawn of being, constitute 
The bond of union between life and joy, — 


which made him always the interpreter of those affinities and the 
prophet of joy as the function of existence. To prove joy through- 
out all nature, even in sentient and inanimate things, was surely a 
worthy poetic object, and direct proof could only be attained by 
researching ‘those first affections, those shadowy recollections,’ 
which Books I and II of the Prelude brought back from the shadows 
of his own mind. For 


‘if the vulgar joy by its own weight 
Wearied itself out of the memory, 
The scenes which were a witness of that joy 
Remained in their substantial lineaments 
Depicted on the brain, and to the eye 

Were visible, a daily sight; and thus 

By the impressive discipline of fear, 

By pleasure and repeated happiness, 

So frequently repeated, and by force 

Of obscure feelings representative 

Of things forgotten, these same scenes so bright, 
So beautiful, so majestic in themselves, 

Though yet the day was distant, did become 
Habitually dear, and all their forms 

And changeful colours by invisible links 

Were fastened to the affections.’ 


It was for that background of the mind, for the pillar of light 
streaming into infinity, that Wordsworth attached such paramount 
importance to the ‘ recollections of early childhood,’ and set in front 
of his central ode on the intimations derived from that source the 
poetic statement of his faith, that ‘ the Child is father to the Man.’ 
Not every child responded to that test or supplied the evidence 
that he sought. When his own child was nearly ten years old, 
Wordsworth, accompanied by his wife and sister, travelled to France 
in order to make her acquaintance. He walked with that little 
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French Caroline on the beach near Calais in the autumn of 1802. 
It was a beauteous evening, with the broad sun sinking down, and 
the gentleness of heaven brooding over the sea. ‘Listen!’ he 


wrote, 
‘the mighty Being is awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder—everlastingly.’ 


On such a beach, ideal as this was real, he told us in the great Ode, 


‘though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.’ 


And Annette’s daughter, though she could not hear, was still a 
silent witness to his faith : 


‘Dear Child! Dear Girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 

And worship’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not.’ 


In the whole strange story of the Vallons, nothing is more char- 
acteristic than the poet’s dominance over the lover and the father, 
in the only authentic reference which he makes to the episode in 
all his works. 

Who ‘Lucy’ was we do not know. Like Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Marguerite,’ she still eludes the sex-specialists, and haply she was 
the spiritual child who Caroline was not. She survives in her songs 
of 1799 as the unageing child, and illustrates the place of the ‘ cells 
and oratories ’ in Wordsworth’s figure of their relation to his longer 
works. Akin to ‘ Lucy’ are the ‘ Highland girl’ and the ‘ solitary 
Reaper,’ and many poems and passages in poems, composed, literally, 
sub specie eternitatis. For, 

‘Whether we be young or old, 


Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there.’ 


And, for Wordsworth, it was always while he was young. Dr. 
Herford gratefully refers us to a note in an essay by Professor 
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Bradley, in which he remarks that ‘an interesting point, worth 
fuller treatment, is the connection of this feeling of infinity and the 
endless passing of limits with Wordsworth’s love of wandering, 
wanderers, and high roads.’ The fuller treatment was reserved, but 
we may suggest, as a contribution to it, that this sense of infinity 
is most commonly evoked by contact with youth on the road. The 
‘hunger-bitten girl’ on the Loire evoked no transcendental vision, 
but a prospect of human perfectibility, hardly realised after a 
hundred and thirty years. Yet surely she was very sister to those 
girls and boys in many poems, and to the eternal boy in his poet- 
heart, whose passing greeting, as he said, gave him the right of 
spiritual travel. For it was of the essence of his faith, with which 
modern thought is not out of accord, that there is one final law 
for the material and the spiritual universe. So his secret lies, as 
Walter Pater discovered, in the unexpectedness of the world which 
he revealed, in comparison with the world which we see, ‘ enlarging 
so strangely the bounds of its humble churchyards, and breaking 
such a wild light on the graves of christened children.’ 
Maenvs. 


LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


hose A Lrrerary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 

pale Tue CoRNHILL MaGaziNE offers two prizes to the most successful 

- solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
ch of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 

be of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
as . 

hich 

ang Dovuste Acrostic No. 88. 

ang 


‘O! that this too too would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew.’ 


‘The lowest boughs and the brushwood 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf.’ 


. ‘Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white in the belfry sits.’ 


‘A slow and silent stream, 
the river of oblivion.’ 


. ‘Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred 
! > 


. ‘There was silence deep as ; 
And the boldest held his breath, 
For a time.’ 


N.B.—Owing to the Christmas holidays, the next number of 
Tae Cornutt Macazine will be published earlier than usual, and 
the time allowed for solving the acrostic must be correspondingly 
curtailed. Competitors are requested to note that answers must 
arrive not later than December 16. 
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1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. ; 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed op 
page xxix of advertisements in the preliminary pages of this issue: and hg 
must be careful to give also his real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on th 
same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 88 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tuer CorNHILL Macazinz, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arriyg 
not later than December 16. No answers will be opened before this date, 


ANSWER TO No. 87. 


Prorm:: Pope, Essay on Man, Epistle 1. 
Licuts : 


1. Wolfe, The Burial of Sir John Moore. 

2. L. Carroll, Through the Looking-Glass, ch. 4. 

3. Tennyson, The Beggar Maid. 

4. Milton, Paradise Regained, book 2. 

5. Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner, part 5. 

6. Byron, Beppo, xix. 

7. Shakespeare, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ii, 2. 


Acrostic No. 86 (‘Season Mellow’): The prizes for the Keats acrostic are taken 
by Miss J. Shaw, 72 Thirlestane Road, Edinburgh, and Miss I. L. Coryton, The 
Manor House, Greatham, Liss, Hants, whose answers were the first correct onés 
opened. These two solvers will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’ 
catalogue. 
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volume. Printed on India Paper. Complete in Two volumes, 
24s. net. Complete in One volume, 2Is. net. 

THIN PAPER EDITION. In 8 volumes (pocket size), printed 
upon India Paper, with a Portrait in each volume. Bound in 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, or in leather, 5s. net each. Cloth case 
to contain the set, 5s. net. 

UNIFORM EDITION. Containing Portraits and Illustrations. 
17 volumes. 6s.neteach. (Vols. VII, VIII and XVII are out 
of print.) 

SELECTIONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Pocket edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


| POETICAL WORKS. In 1 volume. With Portrait. 6s. net. 


UNIFORM EDITION. In 6 volumes. With 5 Portraits of 
Mrs. Browning, and other Illustrations. 6s. net each. 


THIN PAPER EDITION. In 3 volumes (pocket size). Printed 
on India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each volume. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net each. 


me SELECTIONS. Arranged by RoBERT BRownNING. Pocket Size. 
me ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S LETTERS TO 
HER SISTER, 1846-1859. Edited by LEoNARD HUXLEY, 

LL.D. With Illustrations, including two hitherto unpublished 
Portraits. ais. net. 


| THE BROWNING LOVE LETTERS 


The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. The correspondence which passed between these 
two poets is here printed in its entirety and exactly as it appears 
<i in the original letters, without alteration, except in respect of 
obvious slips of the pen. Even the punctuation, with its 
characteristic dots and dashes, has for the most part been 
preserved. With Portraits and Facsimile Letters. os. 6d. net, 


This volume is uniform with the Two- Volume 
Edition of Robert Browning’s Poetry. 


JOHN MURRAY : Albemarle Street : LONDON, W.1 
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LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 


LET US ADVISE YOU 


WITH REGARD TO 


All Classes of Business Transacted 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
FAIR SETTLEMENTS 


Specialists in Motor Car Insurance 


R.A.C. APPROVED POLICY 


Chief Administration : 


7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Branches in all parts of the U.K. 


REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. 
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